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Don’t give up 
your National Service 
Life Insurance 
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Some of you have carried your National Service Life Insurance as long as four 
years. At times, it may have seemed to take a pretty big chunk out of your pay 
each month. And now that you are through with that life—or almost through— 
there may be a temptation to drop your service life insurance. 





Don’t do it. Hold on to that insurance. 





In the first place, it is low cost insurance because the Federal Treasury bears 
a substantial part of the costs. 
















Secondly, lapsed insurance is no protection. Insurance bought later to replace Pour 
it will certainly cost you more. . . and if you should become uninsurable, cannot 
be bought at any price. Few people regret keeping life insurance. But many a 
person heartily wishes he had not lapsed a policy bought at an early age. 
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Your present National Service policy is a limited term policy, providing for in kee 
conversion to one of several permanent forms of government insurance. It will pay esenti 
you to find out immediately the privileges and options to which you are entitled. ospec 
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Life insurance agents throughout the nation, encouraged by their companies, 


are gladly advising service men and women as to the benefits and privileges avail- 
able under National Service Life Insurance. NWNL agents are fully acquainted 
with these provisions and are placing this information at the disposal of their 
clients free of charge and without a cent of profit to themselves. 
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of protection. 






Years of highly successful use have proved the value 
this unique form of insurance survey in se/ling more new 
iness as well as holding renewals. 

It creates interest. Its dignified and businesslike form 
in keeping with the importance of your message. By 
esenting an orderly and complete picture of what your 
ospect’s coverage is and what it should be, it affords you 
unexcelled opportunity to fulfill your roll as an insur- 
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The exclusive combination of your proposal with a REFERENCE.--SePe policies, —— 
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© ) FULL DETAILS of what this plan 
| fers you in selling more business will SYSTEMS DIVISION 


sent free. Write our nearest Branch oa & Be é ag G | re) iJ . A me D 


fice, or address us in New York. 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10,N. Y. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


HE volume figures included in 

this Survey represent estimated 
total new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
ance sales exclusive of increase, re- 
vivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
ance acquired, annuities, group and 
wholesale business of all compa- 
nies operating in the United States. 
These estimates are based upon the 
experience of 53 companies repre- 
senting 80% of the new Ordinary 
Life Insurance in the United States. 


The comparative percentages are 
based upon the actual experience of 
the 53 contributing companies; the 
“index” compares to the same pe- 
riod during the five years 1940- 
1944. 


Total Ordinary Sales by States 
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You print a letterhead 














You print the envelope 


You print the letter 





Get rid of adhesive stamps and unsanitary 
stamp sticking—that make mailing the least-liked office 
chore. Get a postage meter... which prints postage 
directly on the envelope! Any value of postage, when 
and as needed, for any kind of mail or parcel post. 
Seals the envelope flap at the same time. Convenient, 
quick, accurate—the meter holds as much postage as 
you want to buy at any time, protects it from stamp loss 
or theft, does its own accounting ... Prints a dated 
postmark as it prints the stamp, and a free advertisement 
on the envelope... And Metered Mail skips two operations 
in the post office, gets on its way faster! 

There’s a model for every office, large or small. Call 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office. Or write for a free 
booklet which tells all about Metered Mail. 





prmney-sowes POStage Meter 


Prrney-Bowes, Inc., 2992 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 
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FOR 
MODEST-INCOME 
FAMILIES... 


2,QO0 SPECIAL PROTECTION 


(20 YEAR PLAN) 


GUARANTEES (If death occurs within 20 years from date 
of issue) 


$1° STEP-DOWN-SAFELY PAYMENTS DURING 
13,328 7 YEARS AS FOLLOWS: 


$1328 Cash and... 

200 Monthly for first year 
180 Monthly. for second year 
160 Monthly for third year 
140 Monthly for fourth year 
120 Monthly for fifth year 
100 Monthly for sixth year 
100 Monthly for seventh year 


(If preferred, will pay equal monthly income, amount of 
which will determine number of months payable.) 


512,900 «4 


GUARANTEES (If death occurs after 20 years from date of 
issue) 


$ ),U () Q) CASH (Payable as income, if preferred) 


Pays Annual Dividends 
An attractive 10-Year Plan also available 


PP PP PP HR 


Conversion Privileges 


_Maasrachurel Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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FAMILY INCOME 
LOOSE-LEAF STYLE 


That's what some of our men call the Occi- 
: ; 9 

dental plan of adding the Family Income 194, 
, : . but th 

benefit by rider. 

dates 

It permits us to make a Family Income policy terday 

of any Life, Endowment or Term policy. in the 


in the 
It permits us to offer Family Income to age Japs 1 


55, 60 or 65, in addition to the usual 10-, 15-, many 
and 20-year plans. iccep 
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It permits us to add Family Income to part —eac 
of a policy and to attach it to the old policies muni 
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And we offer it on both the $15 and $10 
per month plans. 


Perhaps this loose-leaf plan explains why 
Family Income today is our third biggest 
volume seller. 
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continued to show improvement and in many companies 
this improvement offset the war deaths. The creation 
of a Medical Research Fund to study the more prevalent 
causes of death was accomplished in 1945. The estab- 
lishment of this body should not only help prolong life 
but like any meritorious service will react favorably 
































































1945 is practically over and there is little question 
but that it will take its place among the most important 
dates in the history of the world. It seems only yes- 
terday that the Germans nearly cracked the Allied lines 
in the “Battle of the Bulge” ; that the distances involved 
in the Pacific War and the fanatical resistance of the 
Japs would prolong that phase of the world conflict for 
many years. The majority of people, however, are 
accepting the unexpected early return to peace in the 
same manner they accepted our entrance into the war 
—each is doing his share to make his family, his com- 
munity and his country a better place to live in. Overall 
the transition from war to peace will probably be more 
lificult than vice versa because the urgency of a com- 
mon danger is not present. The situation is further 
aggravated by the actions of a few selfish groups whose 
publicity far exceeds their relative numbers. In addi- 
tion, the Socialistic trends in other countries of the 
world, particularly England, are having their effect. 
The speed and soundness of recovery here compared 
with abroad will perhaps, to a large extent, determine 
to what additional degree we in this country adopt more 
Socialistic measures. 

On the life insurance front the major event of 1945 
was the speed employed by many companies in drop- 
ping or invalidating war clauses in new issues and con- 
tracts outstanding. Not all companies have as yet taken 
such action; on the other hand, a few were very gen- 
erous in that limited claims settled during the war 
were re-opened and the face amount paid in each in- 
stance. The war mortality experience varies among the 
companies and their actions with respect to war clauses 
and claims were conditioned by such experience and 
the extent of their present exposure. Another major 
development during the year was the liberalization of 
aviation coverage. Most companies still will not cover 
military flying but many will grant full coverage to all 
other flying personnel at varying extra premiums. 
Passengers on regularly established routes are now 
being accepted as standard risks by practically all com- 
panies. 

War mortality took a very sharp increase in the 
first six months of 1945 but of course became negligi- 
ble after VJ Day. On the other hand, civilian mortality 
NEWS 
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changes from 1944. The greater portion of available 


from a publicity viewpoint on its creators. 
The investment end of the business saw no radical 


funds continued to go into “governments” and the 
interest rate has not improved. At the fall meetings of 
the various insurance bodies a great deal of attention 
was shown in F.H.A. loans. Until the building industry 
gets underway, however, the investment picture will 
probably not change a great deal. In addition, nearly 
190 billions of “governments” will mature in the near 
future. Since there is no possibility of their being re- 
deemed, they will be refunded and the life companies 
will probably take their share. 

During 1945 opinion began to crystallize that “career 
men” were best for all segments of the business. Com- 
panies, in inaugurating plans for returning veterans 
and assimilating new men, began to use this premise as 
a guide. Most studies, particularly the one by the 
Agency Management Committee, substantiates the wis- 
dom of such a course. 1945 indicated by the expressed 
thoughts of many in the business that “quality” will 
henceforth take precedence over “volume.” 

In the sales end ordinary continued to go up but 
industrial leveled off and group continued to decline in 
comparison with the previous years. Loan indebtedness 
continued its very favorable trend, as did persistency. 
Lowered incomes for many people and the availability 
of many new items in 1946 (autos, refrigerators, etc.) 
will probably change the loan picture but with the em- 
phasis on career underwriters, persistency should hold 
up well. The adoption of the Commissioners’ 1941 
Standard Ordinary Mortality Table by (to our knowl- 
edge) two companies—Mutual Benefit and Great Lakes 
—and presumably more companies in 1946, is not ex- 
pected to affect new business very strongly. 


Practically all companies have adopted veteran pro- 
grams of varying scope so as to give concrete assist- 
ance to the returning service men. The industry in all 
its branches also went on record in 1945 that it is 
willing to help in every way to have veterans retain their 
National Service policies. Unfortunately, the experi- 
ence with National Service Life is paralleling that of 
U. S. Government insurance after World War I. It 
is going off the books at a terrific rate. This lapsation 
probably will continue—emphasizing more strongly 
than any verbal argument that life insurance not only 
originally has to be sold by an agent but likewise re- 
quires periodic service by the same individual. 

As we look ahead to our first peace-time holiday sea- 
son in 5 years, we in this country have much to be 
thankful for. The editors extend to each of our readers 
our sincere wishes for a joyous Christmas and a happy, 
healthful and prosperous New Year. 














ANNOU NCING— 


THE APPRENTICE AGENT PLAN 


The life insurance business has been frequently 
criticized on two counts: 


1. That it does not train young men just entering 
the business world, but proselytes them from 
other industries after they have passed through 
their apprenticeship. 


2. That it does not extend sufficient service to the 


“orphaned,” uninsurable or overage policy- 
holder. 


The Provident has recently announced to its general 
agents a new Apprentice Agent Plan which will 
meet both of these criticisms and bring po- 





out previous life insurance experience and eager to 
learn the business. 

Such men, when approved by the home office, 
will be brought to Philadelphia for several months’ 
training in policyholder service, including optioning, 
assignments, beneficiary arrangements, policy ad- 
vances, and many other subjects. At the end of the 
training period the apprentice will return to a 
general agency and service the needs of orphaned 
policyholders. He will not be licensed to sell life 
insurance nor will he compete with special agents 

in any way. 
We believe the Apprentice Agent Plan 


; ‘ AFE : ‘ 
tential agency material to the Company. a” . “? . will be a profitable investment as a 
This plan involves the hiring of ries ; “> builder of both manpower and sound 
‘ ; A N\ © . ‘ . 
young, unmarried men in their early = 5 ~<enttfi S public relations. It is another ex- 
twenties, fresh from the armed ser- = ‘ 4% ample of the Company’s slogan: 
vices or from college, who are with- on Re Provident Means ‘‘Looking Ahead.” 
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PROVIDENT MEANS “LOOKING AHEAD” 
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MAE CLAYTON ACT 


by ORVILLE F. GRAHAME, Counsel 
Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 


to life insurance can be approached from two 

extreme points of view. One is to pooh pooh the 
idea of any possible application of the Clayton Act to 
life insurance. The other is to let the imagination run 
wild and picture the doom that must surely come from 
this blood brother of the Sherman Act. These two 
extremes give focus to the middle ground, where most 
reasonable conclusions are to be found. Here we see 
that the Clayton Act is of interest to life insurance, 
in some instances very much so, but the problems pre- 
sented are capable of solution, and the situation is in 
no way alarming. 

With this introductory assurance, let us fully realize, 
however, that the Clayton Act as it is and as it very 
likely will be does challenge several of the investment, 
management and reinsurance practices which are now 
taken more or less for granted in the life insurance 
industry. 


Te. question of whether the Clayton Act applies 


3 Prohibitions 


The antitrust statutes discussed today are all tied 
into one another, and are aimed principally at preserv- 
ing free competition and thus restricting monopoly. 
When we speak of life insurance and the Clayton Act 
we have in mind three things the Clayton Act specifically 
prohibits, namely, (1) ‘tying contracts,” (2) acquisi- 
tion of the stock of a competitor, and (3) interlocking 
directorates. The original Clayton Act also prohibited 
price discriminations. These provisions were expanded 
in 1936 by the Robinson-Patman Act, which defines 
price discriminations in considerable detail. As Mr. Cox 
has indicated, the Robinson-Patman Act is the subject 
of separate consideration by the All-Industry Committee 
and is therefore not included in this discussion of the 
Clayton Act. 

There is another important provision of the Clayton 
Act which has no special bearing on life insurance, 
but it should be mentioned in passing as an item of 
general interest. Section 6 contains the famous exemp- 
tion for labor and agricultural organizations instituted 
for the purposes of mutual help, and the antitrust laws 
are declared not to forbid or restrain individual mem- 
bers of such organizations from lawfully carrying out 
the legitimate objects thereof. This section also states 
that such organizations or the members thereof shall 
not be held or construed to be illegal combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade under the antitrust 
laws. 
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1945 





The purpose of the Clayton Act as it applies to busi- 
ness is to stop the creation of monopoly in its incipiency. 
Hence, no company doing business in interstate com- 
merce is allowed by section 3 to tie up its customers by 
having them agree through discount, rebate, or other- 
wise, to use only that company’s products and not those 
of a competitor, if the effect is to lessen competition 
substantially or to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce. This section refers to leases, sales and con- 
tracts to sell goods, wares, merchandise, machinery, 
supplies, or other commodities, patented or unpatented. 
Presumably, insurance contracts are therefore not cov- 
ered. Nevertheless, we cannot ignore this section on 
“tying contracts” for this reason alone, because the 
courts may widen the statute by interpretation to say 
that insurance is a commodity, or Congress may do so 
by amendment. 

In this connection the general field of multiple line 
insurance contracts, combination policies, and group 
coverage which includes several insurances, could pos- 
sibly become a source of troublesome inquiry by an 
inquisitive investigator looking for an agreement com- 
pelling the customer to take the full line from one 
company only. Any violation of the Clayton Act in this 
particular by life insurance is unlikely, and, as indicated 
before, this section does not apply to any form of 
insurance contract, being restricted to physical goods 
or commodities. Further, the state anti-rebate and anti- 
discrimination statutes regulate and prohibit “tying 
contracts” based on special favor, and further legisla- 
tion on that account would be unnecessary. 


Acquisition of Stock 


We now turn from “tying contracts” to the second 
prohibition, regarding acquisition by one corporation of 
the stock of another. The statute at section 7 prohibits 
any corporation engaged in interstate commerce from 
acquiring the stock of another interstate commerce cor- 
poration where the effect is to substantially lessen com- 
petition between them, or to restrain such commerce 
in any section or community, or tend to create a monop- 
oly of any line of commerce. The same prohibition 
exists in case a holding or other company acquires the 
stock of two or more competitors and there is a similar 
substantial lessening of competition, restraint of com- 
merce, or tendency toward monopoly. The Act includes 
an exception for investments, and one for subsidiaries, 
but both apply only if there is no substantial lessening 

(Continued on the next page) 








THE CLAYTON ACT—Continued 

of competition. There is also a “grandfather clause” 
declaring no right legally acquired on or before October 
15, 1914, shall be affected or impaired, but this also 
carries an exception that this is not intended to make 
lawful anything theretofore prohibited by the antitrust 
laws. 


Stock of Another Company 


The natural question is, does any life insurance com- 
pany ever invest in, or acquire, the stock of another life 
or other insurance company? As a rule the answer is 
“no.” Investment laws now generally restrict or pro- 
hibit any such investment by life companies. However, 
our Committee found that there are many instances 
where there has been an acquisition of stock of a com- 
petitor which involved a life company. Such cases fall 
into the following categories: 


1. Protection of policyholders of a company whose 
weakness has come to be recognized by causing 
that company to be absorbed into a stronger one. 

2. Acquisition of life insurance company stock by 
other insurance companies as a normal investment 
permitted by applicable state laws, such as New 
York Insurance Laws, Secs. 86, 91. 


3. Acquisition of life insurance company stock by 
other insurance companies for the purpose of of- 
fering wider insurance coverage to the public, such 
as both accident and health and life insurance. 

4. Stock acquisition in normal course of building up 
a strong organization where the purpose is to re- 
duce overhead by a combination of different par- 
allel organizations or otherwise to carry on general 
operating economies. 


No Life "Fleets" 

In measuring any of the above stock acquisition situa- 
tions by the Clayton Act yardstick, we conclude that 
probably the usual life company setup does not violate 
such Act. We do not have what might be called life 
“fleets.” Even so, I understand that the individual 
companies of a “fleet” often are very competitive and 
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that the fleet came into existence largely to circumver 
the rule of local associations of agents limiting th 
number of agents a single company could appoint ing 
community. Then, the courts have restricted the a 
language of the statute which refers to lessening com/ 
petition between the combining companies, to requite 
that competition in the industry at large must have beep 
substantially affected, and not just the competition be! 
tween the combining companies. The courts have held 
further that, for the statute to apply, the combining 
companies must have been in substantial competitio 
with each other prior to the union.*? The courts have 
defined lessening competition to a substantial degree tc 
require such a degree as to affect injuriously the public 
interest.* It has also been held that competition is not 
lessened by the acquisition of stock of a failing com- 
pany, because such company could no longer remain 
in competition.* Also, mergers, pursuant to state law 
have been declared outside of the Clayton Act.® By 
holding that the consequences of a stock acquisition 
must affect the entire field, the courts in effect amalga- 
mated the Sherman Act test of monopoly with the 
lessening of competition between the companies test 
of the Clayton Act.® 
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Reinsurance or Merger 





It will be noted that the Clayton Act applies only to 
acquisition of stock of another company and does not 
apply to the acquisition of assets or physical properties, 
and, therefore, as it stands, it would not affect the 
reinsurance of a company or the purchase of its busi- 
ness. The Supreme Court has by several decisions held 
the statute not to be applicable to the purchases of 
property and assets, and this is true even though the 
assets were acquired through an unlawful acquisition 
of the stock.?’ The Court even permitted this where 
the purchase of assets was after the service of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s complaint.* Before final 
disposition of the case, one of the alleged defenders 
had been dissolved, and the other, the company result- 
ing from the merger, was declared innocent, as it had 
acquired only the assets. In fact, it has been claimed 
that the Sherman Act, and the Clayton Act as inter- 
preted, encouraged consolidations, because collective ac- 
tion by competitors on prices or production is charged 

be a conspiracy under the Sherman Act, while a 
consolidation into a single enterprise through purchase 
of assets is allowed under the Clayton Act.’ 
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Under all these circumstances, a further reasonable 
question is presented as to why life insurance com- 
panies or anybody else should worry about the Clayton 
Act. In the first place we must consider that the Sw 
preme Court reached several of its limitations on the Jyay , 
Clayton Act by five to four decisions. In one case,] Tp 
Brandeis, Taft, Holmes and Stone dissented.*° In an- 
other case, the dissenting Justices were Hughes, Stone, }iy qq 
Brandeis and Cordozo." It should also be noted that} Ty, 
while the Clayton Act refers to stock acquisitions and 
not to the acquisition of assets, the Federal Trade Com- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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5 Ot aT THE time of the 1944 Annual Meeting our 


te lal A thoughts and our plans were surrounded by the 
t.5 By gloom and uncertainties of war. Today, with 
tisitiong¢ enthusiasm which comes with peace, I am pleased 
malga-f? report to you on the current condition and activities 
ith thep! the American Life Convention as well as some of 


ts aims for future service. 
The membership of the American Life Convention 
as reached an all-time high, with admission during 
he past year of 14 companies. This brings our total 
nembership to 208, with two applications pending and 
he status of two companies undetermined because of 
rerger and reinsurance proceedings. Our companies, 
lomiciled in 41 states, the District of Columbia and 
he Dominion of Canada, hold approximately 96% of 
3 hell he legal reserve life insurance in force in the United 
states. 
ns held.” : ; : 
ses off Lhe Convention, as usual, is on a sound financial 
gh the jasis. The customary audit for our fiscal year ending 
isitionpePtember 30, 1945, has been made by Ernst and 
wheal Ernst and approved by the _Finance Committee and 
of theft Executive Committee. Upon request a copy will 
e final furnished to any member company. 
‘enders{ Lhe work of the Convention over the past year 
resulll entered around three major responsibilities : (1) main- 
it had gouance and improvement ot existing services ; (2) co- 
laimed {eration with other life insurance trade organizations 
inter: f° avoid duplication of service ; (3) problems arising 
ive ac- fom the new status of insurance as commerce. The 
harged ast of these two were new and required a great amount 
shile afi time during the past year and much remains to be 
irchase (Ne in both fields. 


es test 
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Services Available 


The Law Digest, as you know, is a five volume loose- 
laf service containing concise summaries of statutes, 
(departmental rulings and opinions of attorneys general 
as well as citations directly of interest to life companies. 
For some years, due to the manpower shortage it has 
teen very much in arrears, although work is now under 
way to bring it up to date. 

The Legal Bulletin, with which you are familiar, 
lrgely through Mr. Brunstrom, has been brought up 
to date during the past year. 

The Fortnightly News Letter, started as an experi- 
ment some years ago, has been well received. Consid- 
tration is being given to expanding it to include, from 
ime to time, short articles by leaders in the business. 
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by ROBERT L. HOGG, 
Manager and General Counsel 


The Tax Coordination Service will soon give way 
to the joint American Life Convention-Association 
premium tax service to which reference will be made 
in another part of this report. 

Legislative matters also required considerable atten- 
tion this year. Of approximately 8,300 bills received 
and examined approximately 1,400 were of sufficient 
importance to be reported to member companies through 
55 Legislative Bulletins and several Special Bulletins. 
Since Mr. Kastner will cover legislation in his report 
at the Executive Session this evening, further discus- 
sion is omitted from this report. 

A new service about to make its appearance is one 
in loose-leaf form relating to information at source 
and withholding under the Federal Income Tax Law. 
Started some years ago by an American Life Conven- 
tion Committee, the work has been completed under a 
joint American Life Convention-Association Committee. 
Drafts of the text were submitted to member companies 
several months ago for examination and with the benefit 
of their comments it is now ready for publication by 
the American Life Convention. 

The Convention receives many inquiries as to com- 
pany practices in connection with many situations and 
problems. Faced with a new problem a company nat- 
urally desires to have the benefit of the experience of 
other companies before reaching its own conclusion. 
This is one of the best services which the American 
Life Convention renders. We shall hereafter try to 
anticipate as many of these problems as possible. This 
may be done if in some instances instead of waiting 
for a request for such information as to a particular 
practice, the Convention collects it on its own initiative. 
Of course no information will be asked on any subject 
until the practical aspects of the matter have been 
submitted and approved by a fair cross-section of mem- 
ber companies. All business, including life insurance, 
is deluged by questionnaires. This will be avoided by 
the Convention. 


Company Advisory Service 


The Convention, as in previous years, gave close 
attention to specialized problems such as the Fair Labor 
Standards Law, war manpower, salary stabilization and 
the like. By far most of our companies are not justified 
in maintaining specialists in such matters and in many 
fields of this kind the Convention should be better 

(Continued on the next page) 
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equipped to give technical assistance to member com- 
panies. We are working towards that end. 

The companies continue to have many difficulties 
in connection with the filing and approval of policy 
forms in the various states. We are therefore con- 
sidering the compilation of a manual on the preparation 
of policy forms which will be maintained as a loose-leaf 
service. A full account of the proposed service will 
be given by Mr. Guertin in his report. 

The staff, and principally Mr. Guertin since he joined 
the organization, has been giving much attention to the 
standard valuation and non-forfeiture proposals. Fur- 
ther information with respect to this program will be 
given by Mr. Guertin in his report. 


Guertin Legislation 


The enactment of the standard valuation and non- 
forfeiture legislation in which the Convention has been 
active, places upon the industrial companies the burden 
of developing appropriate tables. As to ordinary insur- 
ance through cooperation of the two Actuarial bodies, 
appropriate tables are in course of publication on the 
basis of the Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordinary 
Mortality Table. No similar project was undertaken 
by these bodies on behalf of industrial companies, and 
while the Convention is not primarily charged with re- 
sponsibilities as to industrial insurance we feel that we 
have a moral obligation to facilitate compliance with 
the Standard Non-Forfeiture and Valuation Laws for 
these companies since we supported the Commissioners 
program which created the problem for the industrial 
companies. Accordingly, we are supporting a project 
whereby the industrial companies will jointly participate 
in the development of the necessary tables required by 
the new statutes. Details of this project will also be 
given in the Report of the Committee appointed to 
look into this matter and by Mr. Guertin in his report. 


An allied Convention service is that rendered by the 
American Service Bureau, which on July Ist of this 
year completed 25 years of inspection service for mem- 
ber companies. A Convention-established project now 
far beyond the field of experiment, the Bureau continues 
to serve a very useful purpose to life insurance com- 
panies whether users of its service or not. On a sound 
financial basis established solely out of earnings from 
inspection patronage of members of this Convention, 
and financially independent of the American Life Con- 
vention, the fine record of the Bureau is a great tribute 
to the capacity of its President, Mr. Parker and his 
efficient associates, two of whom, Mr. Cedarstrom, Vice 
President and Secretary, and Miss Brown, have served 
the Bureau for twenty-five years, or practically since 
the Bureau was organized. The Bureau has now begun 
its second 25 years of service to our membership. The 
executives of member companies, whether patrons of 
the Bureau or not, may well appraise the intangible 
benefits derived through the years from the very exist- 
ence of this inspection affiliate of the American Life 
Convention. 


The need for cooperation in the important investment 


14 


% 


phase of our business has been clearly demonstrafam 
by the Life Officers Investment Seminar, establi 
some years ago under the sponsorship of the Amerig 
Life Convention, to bring together the investment 4 
cers of member companies for two weeks of intensf 
study each year. After a temporary suspension due’ 
war conditions, plans are going forward for the reg 
1946 meeting, without in any way touching upon oth 
investment activities within the business. : 


Regional Meetings 


During the past year when it appeared impossibh 
to hold this Annual Meeting, arrangements were ma 
for a series of sectional meetings of member companig 
with invitations for participation by non-member com 
panies. The 1944 Annual Meeting not having been 
the scope of meetings of previous years, it was f€ 
that it would not be to the best interests of the Conve 
tion completely to forego a meeting in 1945 witha 
something to take its place. The alternative was] 
series of regional meetings to be kept within O.D, 
regulations. Although several of these meetings wel 
scheduled, only the one at Dallas was actually held, di 
to the fact that subsequent travel and hotel conditiog 
made cancellation necessary. 

A further reason for these regional meetings wag 
the desire to preserve the close, personal relation b@ 
tween member companies and the Convention Head 
quarters which has characterized the American Lif 
Convention since its organization. A traditional featu 
of Convention membership has been the intimacy bh 
tween individual members and also the informal and 
sympathetic relation between the Convention staff and 
member companies. This was to be expected in thé 
early days of Convention work and to a considerable 
extent through the intervening years. Somewhat if 
proportion to the rapid increase in Convention memberg 
ship, however, these personal elements have tended té 
disappear. It was felt that this was not in the b 
interests of the Convention or even of the busine 
itself. The answer seemed to be in the regional meetings} 

Although only the one meeting was held, suggestiong 
of member companies since that meeting indicate that 
this plan for regional meetings, although prompted by 
emergency conditions in the first instance, should 
come a permanent Convention function. Consideratio 
is being given to these suggestions. i 


Cooperation With Other Organizations 


At the 1944 Annual Meeting, the Convention Come 
mittee on Joint Activities reported upon the work ff 
had been doing jointly with a similar committee of thé 
Life Insurance Association of America in connectiomi 
with the elimination of duplication not only as to thesé 
two organizations but as to the other trade organizations 
within the business. The report specifically referred to 
meetings of the Executive Heads of these organizations 
and the good they might accomplish. Acting upon thig 
new policy the Executive Heads of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, the National Association of Life Under 
writers, the Life Office Management Association, the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Nutroducing 


A UNIQUE, VITALLY NEEDED 
SERVICE TO THE SAFETY F IELD 


Best’s Safety Directory on Catalog 


of 
Safety, Hygiene, First- Aid and Fire Protective Products 


First Annual Edition of Safety’s most authoritative reference book 
profusely illustrated and permanently bound. 


Ready in 1946 


HERE IS A DIRECTORY WHICH ANSWERS THE QUESTIONS YOU WANT ANSWERED !! 


LISTS all products related to safety. 

DESCRIBES each and every product in its specific category. 

SUPPLIES the uses for each product. 

TELLS who manufactures the product. 

GIVES the mame and address of the local dealer or distributor in your city. 
y safety directors, operating executives, supervisory officials, insurance engineers and 


inspectors, and industrial medical personnel will use this safety reference book to 


help solve problems of post-war safety. 


BEST’S SAFETY DIRECTORY and CATALOG is no ordinary “buyers guide”—it tells 


you what to use, when to use it and where to get it. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY. INC. 
Est. 1899 
PUBLISHERS of SAFETY ENGINEERING MAGAZINE 


Fulton Street New York 7, N. Y. 











MORTGAGE POPULARITY 


HE most popular mortgage 

among prospective postwar home 
owners is one which will mature in 
from 10 to 14 years, according to 
a comprehensive survey of the size 
and characteristics of the postwar 
home building market recently com- 
pleted by The Curtis Publishing 
Company. 

The survey, which is based on 
complete interviews with families 
in 35 states and 118 urban centers, 
was started some time ago by the 
Research Department of The Curtis 
Publishing Company, under the di- 
rection of Donald M. Hobart, when 
it became convinced that there was 
a great deal of wishful thinking on 
the subject of housing and that no 
true picture of the probable postwar 
market could be obtained except 
through the medium of a compre- 
hensive consumer survey. This sur- 
vey, it was felt, would bring into 
clearer focus consumer plans and 
intent and possibly eliminate much 
of the guesswork in connection with 
postwar planning by the industry. 


Survey Results 
The findings of the survey relat- 


ing to mortgage maturity prefer- 
ences follow: 


Per Cent 

Maturity Range of Total 
Under 10 years 11.1 
10-14 years 37.9 
15-19 years 19.4 
20-24 years 11.8 
25 years and over 6 
Don’t know 19.2 


Preferences of those interviewed 
for monthly mortgage payments are 
as follows: 


Per Cent 

Range of Payments of Total 
Under $25 1.8 
$25-$29 4.3 
$30-$39 20.9 
$40-$49 21.8 
$50-$59 17.1 
$60-$74 6.4 
$75 and over 6.1 
Don’t know 21.6 

MEDIAN $46 


Geographically, home building 
intent is reasonably uniform in all 
major regions with the West hav- 
ing the highest probable ownership 
ratio. In terms of actual housing 
units, however, the greatest num- 
ber of prospective home owners is 
in the Northeastern and North 
Central regions. 

Home ownership intent is good 
in all family income brackets but, 
as might be expected, is best among 
families with incomes of $2,500 and 
over, and is lowest among families 
with incomes under $1,500. 

The median estimated price all 
prospective owners expect to pay 
is $5,943, which includes not only 
the purchasers of brand new houses 
but also those who say that they in- 
tend to buy used homes. 

The principal demand is for a 
moderately priced home. Less than 
5 per cent expect to pay less than 
$3,000; over 16 per cent will pay 
from $3,000 to $4,499; about 25 
per cent will pay from $4,500 to $5,- 
999; 21 per cent from $6,000 to 
$7,499 ; over 11 per cent from $7,- 
500 to $9,999 ; over 10 per cent will 
pay more than $10,000. 

By far the largest number (more 
than 90 per cent) prefer a single 
family, detached house. Opinion is 
widely diversified on the question of 
style of architecture and is prob- 
ably affected, in some degree, by 
geographical and climatic difficulties. 
The greatest percentage preferred a 
Colonial or Early American style 
of architecture. Most of the pros- 
pective home owners wanted a home 
ranging in size from five to seven 
rooms, with the greatest number 
favoring a six-room house. Over 70 
per cent will be satisfied with one 
bathroom. A majority prefer three 
bedrooms. 


Financing 


Over 75 per cent of the prospec- 
tive owners have set aside some 
funds for the acquisition of a home. 
Of those who had some definite 
ideas of their financing plans, about 
11 per cent expect to pay the entire 


cost of the house from their own 
funds, but almost 50 per cent will 
employ a definite schedule of mort- 
gage payments. Over 90 per cent 
of those who expect to finance part 
of the cost of a home with a mort- 
gage prefer a “reducing” mortgage, 
The largest number believe a mort- 
gage having a maturity ranging 
from 10 to 14 years would best 
meet their requirements, and this 
holds true for all income groups. 

More than half of those inter- 
viewed thought the building indus- 
try had given the public good value 
for its housing dollar, but slightly 
less than 20 per cent thought other- 
wise. Most of the group who were 
dissatisfied with industry values felt 
that they had been overcharged, that 
materials had been of inferior 
quality, or that building labor had 
been inefficient and uncooperative. 
Present home owners are slightly 
more skeptical of the industry’s 
values than renters. 


Modernizations 


A separate questionnaire was de- 
signed to develop information on 
the subject of modernizations and 
repair, and it revealed that the post- 
war market for home improvements 
will be substantial. Of the owners 
interviewed, 67 per cent expect to 
make major repairs, improvements 
or additions to their homes. Home 
decoration, both internal and ex- 
ternal, will be by far the most im- 
portant activity. Over 52 per cent 
expect to paint the outside of their 
houses, and over 46 per cent will 
redecorate the interior. 

The report also contains tables 
showing estimated expenditures for 
roof and wall insulation, electrical 
work, water heaters, painting, 
kitchen fixtures, bathroom fixtures, 
as well as consumer preferences in 
the choice of materials, heating 
equipment, types of construction, 
and financing methods. New build- 
ing developments, such as air con- 
ditioning, soundproofing, and pre- 
fabrication, are also appraised from 
the standpoint of consumer opinion. 
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IN THIS CASE 


The real “bull’s-eye” is 
not in the center 


Right now, top management is shooting at major cost five-and-six figure savings as well as better products and 
a avings—the kind that can strengthen the competitive services, better dealer and customer relations. 

on position of a company, enable it to offer more for less. 

Such Savings are Continuous 

and [that’s why you'll find more and more executives setting ' gee . : 
post- fiheir sights, not on inconsequential savings in the cost Savings effected through Standard’s Kant-Slip Contin- 
ents P uous Forms and systems (based on scientific analysis 
ners and proved paper-work simplification methods) are not 
+t to fl just a “one shot.” They keep right on saving for you. 
ents Standard makes sure of this. On every reorder of forms, 
lome ost of printed forms. Standard makes a thorough recheck of form design, 
ex- pee ee ee writing methods and procedures. In addition, a regular 
im- writing, handling, using forms. periodic check is made of all mechanical equipment. 








cent __ 

. it 6 a ques senteatins Let us show you how much more Standard methods 

their by systems and records. “i 

will can save for you, how much more Standard offers. See 
for yourself what continuous paper-work simplification 

can mean in better control at less cost. 








ables 
; for 
rical fof printed forms—but on the broader circles of savings 

ting, that can be effected through scientific paperwork simpli- « 
ares, [iication. For. today, they recognize that the cost of ge 
Sin |writing, handling, routing and filing forms adds up to 

iting firom 10 to 50 times the cost of the forms, themselves. 

tion, 
1ild- |More important, they realize that improved form design, 
con- §\titing methods and procedures put them on the real 
pre- bull’s-eye—better management control. Which can mean 


WRITE TODAY for free booklet, 6 
**A New Frontier In Business." 
It offers a new conception of 
forms as tools of control, 6 
integrated into systems that , 
save money. 





rom 
lion. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


>WS Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Yacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. Canada: R. L. Crain, Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 
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«#5 “Open Sesame” was the magic charm which unlocked to Ali Baba the treasure 


chest in the rocks. There was no other key. 


«@5 Scores of successful Franklin Life representatives have learned to their delight 


that they too have rare keys which can unlock the door to better-than-average 
financial success. 


«@§ Of course the Franklin representative has in his rate book all the standard 
policies which every other company offers. But the PPIP (President’s Protec- 
tive Investment Plan), the LDI (Lifetime Disability Income Plan) and the 


GLA (Guaranteed Life Annuity) are exclusive Franklin policies whose salabil- 
ity is little short of magic. 


These are the tools which made it possible last year for 
our top ten men to average over $22,000; our top 35 to 
average over $15,000; and our top 100 to average nearly 
$10,000. 


«@5 So if you are searching for an “Open Sesame” to greater financial success; and 
in addition would like to experience the unmatched friendliness of Franklin 
Home Office cooperation; plus uncommonly generous commission schedules . . . 
inquire about a Franklin agency franchise. 
















Lhe Friendly 
Sa IRAN KQILIDN ILRI cospany 


CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over $345.000 ,000.00 Insurance in Force 
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know, the Treasury launched its 
campaign to raise 11 billion dollars 
through the Victory Loan Drive. It 
is, | think, opportune that the date 
of our meeting here in Chicago 
should so nearly coincide. For in 
supporting the Victory Loan in full 
measure, we must recognize that war 
financing has brought tremendous 
changes in the financial portfolios of 
life insurance companies. 


|: OCTOBER, as all of us we 


Victory Loan 


The Treasury has already an- 
nounced that the Victory Loan is the 
last great public drive that will be 
attempted. It is, in other words, the 
final piece of major financing di- 
rectly associated with the war. The 
period of emergency war financing 
is ending, but in the nearly 280 bil- 
lion dollar public debt we have one 
of the nation’s major problems. In 
whatever direction we may turn, we 
shall find that the management of 
the public debt will have a profound 
effect upon the future of the invest- 
ment of life insurance funds. 

Mr. Lee has mentioned the forma- 
tion of the so-called Liaison Com- 
mittee, a joint committee represent- 
ing the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association 
of America, and has asked me to 
tell you something about it. The 
Liaison Committee was formed pri- 
marily because of recognition of the 
fact | have just mentioned, namely, 
that the handling of the public debt 
seems destined to be the most im- 
portant single factor affecting life 
insurance investments in the years 
directly ahead. Before discussing 
the potential activities of the Liaison 
Committee, let us glance at this pub- 
lic debt and the amount of Govern- 
ment bonds outstanding, so that we 
get a clear perspective. 


World Wars | and Il 


The financial situation today is 
quite different from that after the 
first World War. How different is 
perhaps not fully realized by those 
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who do not spend their lives "T® 
ing financial developments. I be- 
lieve a glance.at some of the con- 
trasts will help us to a_ better 
understanding of the problems in- 
volved. 

At the end of the first war the 
Federal debt had, it is true, risen 
to what then seemed staggering fig- 
ures—from roughly one billion in 
1916 to 25 billions in 1919. Large 
as this total was, it still was not of 
overpowering significance as com- 
pared with other forms of debt, for 
it represented less than one-fifth of 
the total of all forms of public and 
private debt of the country. 

By contrast, at the end of the 
Victory Drive in 1945 the Federal 
debt will be approximately 280 bil- 
lions. Accustomed as we are to huge 
figures, it is almost impossible to 
understand the full implications of 
this enormous Federal debt. We are 
in the forest and cannot see over 
the trees—but ‘we do know that the 
Government debt is now over twice 
as large as all other forms of debt 
combined, including state and mu- 
nicipal obligations. 


Significant Comparison 


Here is another significant com- 
parison, particularly for life insur- 
ance companies. In 1919 the U. S. 
Government debt was only about 
one-third the size of all the bonds, 
notes and mortgages of industry, 
farms and real estate. Today the 
Federal debt, instead of being only 
one-third, is almost three times the 
size of all forms of private debt. 
What happens in the field of Gov- 
ernment securities will for an in- 
definite period, therefore, be of dom- 
inating influence in the whole 
investment field. 

World War I, it will be recalled, 
was financed on a rising interest 
scale. The final Victory Loan of 
1919 carried a fully taxable 434% 
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coupon, for a fou 
The war that has just ende@ 
ever, was financed in a money mar- 
ket where yields have declined al- 
most without interruption. For 
example, the 212% long term bonds 
that were issued at par in 1941 now 
command nearly a six point premium 
and yield only 2.15% ; the 2% me- 
dium term bonds issued as recently 
as last December now yield less than 


LYA%. 
Two Facts 


The difference not only in the 
levels but in the trends of interest 
rates in the two wars will unques- 
tionably continue to be the subject 
of learned debate for years to come. 
It is perhaps sufficient here to ob- 
serve two facts which I believe are 
beyond dispute. The first is that 
there has been a significant change 
in the philosophy of Governments 
toward the public debt and interest 
rates. Whereas in the first war bond 
prices and interest rates were al- 
lowed to seek their own levels in 
free markets, there has developed 
since that time a theory that gov- 
ernmental influence on market levels 
is in the public interest because of 
carrying charges, and that in the 
sphere of government securities, 
market levels and interest rates 
should be controlled. This theory is 
dominant in many other countries as 
well as in ours. 

The second fact I should like to 
point out is that powerful tools for 
controlling the Government bond 
market have been developed. The 
Federal Reserve System, for ex- 
ample, had just started to function 
by the time we entered the first war, 
and its powers were not only un- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Government- Debt—Continued 


tested but little understood. Since 
then the powers of the Federal Re- 
serve banks over the nation’s money 
markets have been greatly extended. 
The Reserve banks have almost lim- 
itless facilities to increase or de- 
crease the volume of money and 
bank credit, and to purchase or sell 
Government securities in huge vol- 
umes. In addition, there have been 
created many other governmental 
corporations which can be used in 
the control of the Government se- 
curity market and of bank opera- 
tions. 

It seems to me, therefore, that if 
we are to be realistic we must recog- 
nize that it has now become public 











progress developed 


OVER A BILLION 








BNNIVERSHY 


It gives us a feeling of inner satisfaction 
as the final month of 1945 closes in on our 
Fortieth Anniversary that the years which 
are to follow will continue the pattern of 
during those forty 
eventful years. We are now well on our 
way to a successful half century of render- 
ing service, safety, and protection to our 
present and future policy holders. 


What better proof of stability, progress, 
and strength could anyone want? 


NSURANCE IN FORCE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. Lb. Moody, Jr 


policy to control the Government 
bond market and to set the pattern 
of interest rates that shall prevail, 
not alone in war years, but in imme- 
diate post-war years as well. I be- 
lieve we must also recognize that 
during the period of war finance, at 
least, the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve have given a most convinc- 
ing demonstration of their ability 
to effect control. 


Significant Changes 


The importance to the life insur- 
ance business of the changes since 
the 1914-18 war which I have cited, 
can hardly be exaggerated. In both 
the great wars our industry whole- 
heartedly supported the Govern- 
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ment’s finance 


In the 
earlier war we invested about four- 
fifths of our gain in assets during 
the war years in Government bonds, 


program. 


while in the present war our net 
purchases of Government securities 
have amounted to one and one-fifth 
times the increase in total assets. 

There is a significant difference, 
however. In the first conflict the 
period of war financing covered only 
two years, whereas in World War II 
the first big Defense Loan was made 
almost exactly four years ago. Thus 
in the first war, two years of sub- 
scriptions brought life insurance 
holdings of Government bonds from 
less than one per cent of total assets 
to only approximately 12 per cent. 
Life company holdings of Govern- 
ment securities in 1941 were about 
20% of total assets, but by the end 
of the Victory Loan Drive they will 
be roughly 50%. 

Nor is this the whole story by any 
means. The interest rates on Gov- 
ernment securities, particularly on 
medium and long term issues, affect 
all other interest rates, including 
those on corporate securities and 
mortgages. It is no mere coincidence 
that the decline in interest rates on 
Government bonds this year has 
been accompanied by the largest 
volume of corporate bond refund- 
ings in the history of the country. 
Indirectly, but very definitely, as a 
result of a lower yield trend on Gov- 
ernment bonds, the portfolios of life 
insurance companies are being torn 
asunder as refunding operations, at 
lower interest rates, extend further 
and further into our asset structures. 

There is no need to dwell at 
greater length on the vital signifi- 
cance of the national debt to our 70 
million policyholders. The relation- 
ship is not one-sided, however, for 
the money which our policyholders 
entrust for us for investment has 
been and can continue to be ex- 
tremely helpful to the Treasury in 
working out sound policies for 
handling the debt. This mutuality of 
interest calls for full understanding 
and cooperation. 


Regular Savings 


I doubt if all of us realize the 
particular importance of the place in 
Government financing filled by the 
life insurance business. The fact 

(Continued on page 56) 
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NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD 


ance in China, when you reached 

the point in the completion of the 
papers requiring the date of birth 
of your applicant, it is likely that 
you would be told that he was born 
“in the year of the flood,” or “in 
the year of the onion,” or “in the 
year of the rat.” Since birth records 
are not maintained in that country, 
your applicant’s date of birth would 
be related to an outstanding event 
of that year or era. 


|: YOU were selling life insur- 


Era of Quality 


Future generations of agency ex- 
ecutives, meeting under the auspices 
of this organization, may well refer 
to these times through which we are 
now passing as the years of quality 
or the era of quality. The nineteen- 
twenties have been referred to as 
“the era of volume,” in which com- 
panies worshiped at that throne al- 
most to the exclusion of all others. 
Volume was the one great objective 
to be most desired and yet at the 
same time there was very little con- 
sideration for the agent. It did not 
make much difference how little any 
individual agent produced, or what 
kind of a representative he was, as 
long as the company had an army of 
agents big enough to produce at least 
10 per cent more than the previous 
year. The agent was loved for his 
production but looked down upon 
for everything else and generally 
speaking, certainly as compared to 
today’s standards, he did not enjoy 
a great deal of prestige or public 
acceptance. Those of us who started 
with a rate book in the twenties, or 
earlier, know that this was generally 
the case. 


Today's Agent 


Randolph once said of Henry 
Clay, “I cannot understand how God 
Almighty could ever make a man 
so brilliant and yet so foul who like 
a rotten mackerel shines and stinks.” 
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‘ by LAWRENCE J. DOOLIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Persistent 
Business and Assistant Manager 
of Agencies, 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


But, I say gone are the days, if 
they ever existed, when an agent 
shines but he stinks. The agent of 
today is, and the agent of tomorrow 
will be, well selected, properly re- 
cruited, adequately trained, suffi- 
ciently compensated, and he will be 
a successful representative looked up 
to by the public and his company 
as well. 

It is not necessary to prove to 
this audience the case for quality 
business or for quality representa- 
tives. 

You may think of the National 
Quality Award as something new. 
Well, it is, but the fundamental idea 
behind it is not new. The idea is 
many years old. 


An Initial Step 


Several years ago the thought was 
conceived that we should improve 
the service life insurance companies 
render to the public through their 
agents. As an initial step in im- 
proving public relations, companies 
agreed to band together and to retain 
only well trained men of high 
caliber. 

This cooperation between com- 
panies was entered into with full 
knowledge that it was fundamentally 
sound and for the good of the com- 
panies and the public, even if it re- 
duced the amount of their new busi- 
ness sold. It is not my purpose to 
debate here the pros and cons of the 
Agency Practices Agreement, and 
you and I will both admit that that 
instrument probably had some im- 
perfections, but it was the first 
major step by life insurance com- 
panies to eliminate those representa- 
tives who, through experience, had 
shown they were not the type or of 
the quality to represent us. In the 


main it was an upward movement 
and it represented forward progress. 

The next major step, in my opin- 
ion, was the development of the 
Aptitude Index, designed to raise 
the standards in our business by 
selecting good men. We said, in 
effect, “We will be represented only 
by the best men; by men fitted, as 
far as we can measure, to serve the 
public well. We will recruit only 
those whose chances of success are 
above average, those who like people, 
who are emotionally and tempera- 
mentally suited to our work, and 
only those who have in themselves 
a fundamental desire to serve people. 


Inept Eliminated 


By so doing, we eliminated the 
large group of inept people life in- 
surance companies previously re- 
cruited and foisted on the public; 
we eliminated the failure in every 
other line who decided to “give life 
insurance a fling.” We know now 


‘that they did our business a great 


deal of harm. The absence of proper 
selection exposed our companies, 
and even our successful agents, to 
criticism. In your time and my time, 
before standards were raised to their 
present levels, there were “button- 
holers’”’ who wrote a lot of business 
for a time, but the turnover was 
high and only an occasional recruit 
emerged two years later as a good 
representative. 


Importance of Training 


The third great step which com- 
panies have taken in this era of 
quality concerns itself with training. 
I make the bold, but not too bold, 
prediction that in a day not too far 
distant life insurance will be pointed 
to as the one great business that 
surpasses all others in the matter 
of training salesmen, just as it is 
now the highest ranking business in 
the field of selection of salesmen. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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National Quality Award—Continued 


The C.L.U. movement, started 
several years ago and gaining mo- 
mentum all the time, is a plan or- 
ganized on a nation-wide scale, to 
better equip those who are fitted for 
our work to do a good job. The 
C.L.U. conferment charge includes 
this statement which best epitomizes 
the ideals of its great national pro- 
gram, “I shall, in the light of all the 
circumstances surrounding my client, 
which I shall make every conscien- 
tious effort to ascertain and under- 
stand, give him that service, which, 
had I been in the same circum- 
stances, I would have applied to 
myself.” 


Natural and Logical 


These three movements, all fun- 
damentally sound, all point in the 
same direction—improvement in the 
caliber, capability, and the quality 
of men the institution of life insur- 
ance sends out to counsel with the 
public. We have company policies 
and plans for keeping out of our 
business those who are unfit to rep- 
resent life insurance; we bring in 
only those who are qualified for our 
work; we so train them that they 
will know their business. Now we 
are to reward those quality under- 
writers for rendering such quality 
service. It is all so natural and logi- 
cal that it is no wonder that the basic 
concept of the National Quality 
Award has been received with wide- 
spread interest and acclaimed as an 
important development in the life 
insurance field. We simply recog- 
nize that there is no way to build 
our companies except through good 
agents; that certain of our better 
representatives have been doing an 
outstanding job; and we pat them 
on the back and tell them so. 


Now a Reality 


The National Quality Award is 
now a reality. We believe that it 
will take its place alongside the other 
great projects which have been de- 
veloped in this era of quality. It is 
sponsored, as you know, by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 


writers and the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. The Na- 


tional Quality Award thus far is 
doing very well. 
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Indicative of the widespread in- 
terest created in its first year, you 
will be interested to know that 
Awards were made this year to 
1,280 representatives in 47 states, 
plus the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii. They represent 87 different 
companies and 242 various local As- 
sociations. 887 of them are agents, 
358 are General Agents or Man- 
agers, 34 are supervisors. 29 women 
were among the successful candi- 
dates. Certificates were presented 
this fall through the President of 
local Associations. In addition, a 
pocket replica of the certificate was 
mailed to each qualifier, and consid- 
erable publicity has been given to 
winners in recent weeks in company 
house organs. 





U.S. SAVINGS MORE THAN 
DOUBLED SINCE 1941 
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Bill Andrews, the last President 
of the National Association, was the 
first person to apply for and receive 
the Award; his certificate was so 
inscribed. Cliff Orr, National Asso- 
ciation Trustee and now President 
of the American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters, was the 
second person to apply for the 
Award. 

The Penn Mutual, with 131 win- 
ners was the leading company. They 
were followed closely by the North- 
western Mutual, New York Life, 












Equitable of New York and the 
Connecticut Mutual. To these com. 
panies and to the many other com. 
panies whose number of qualifiers 
represented a high percentage of 
their total agency force, such as the 
Indianapolis Life with 11, The New 
World with 10, Provident of North 
Dakota with 9 and others, the Com- 
mittee gives its thanks as well as its 
congratulations. 


Steps are being taken to institute 
the Award, with certain adaptations, 
in Canada as soon as possible—] 
hope within this year. 


Scheduled Changes 


As we expected when we an- 
nounced the basis of qualifications 
this year, certain refinements in the 
plan have been worked out in con- 
nection with the 1946 Award. These 
will be announced in December and 
the 1946 application blanks will be 
distributed in January through home 
offices and local Associations. For 
one thing, we will clear up a mis- 
understanding in the blank as the 
requirements apply to weekly pre- 
mium agents. We expect many more 
of them to qualify next year. The 
closing date for filing will be March 
31. Awards will be presented in 
June. Membership in a local Asso- 
ciation is to be required only at the 
time of application, not for two pre- 
vious years. This is a more liberal 
requirement than at first. 


N.A.L.U. Supports Plan 


The National Association of Life 
Underwriters is solidly behind the 
National Quality Award plan. It 
received the unanimous approval of 
their Trustees at the meeting where 
it was presented. They are backing 
it financially and _ publicizing it 
through all state and local Associa- 
tions by setting up a special com- 
mittee to promote it actively during 
the year. McKinley Warren, Man- 
ager for the Phoenix Mutual in 
Boston, was Chairman of the Na- 
tional Association Conservation 
Committee this past year and he did 
a splendid job in cooperation with 
our Committee. He was recently 
succeeded as Chairman by Harold 
Smyth, General Agent in Hartford 
for the National of Vermont. The 
National Quality Award will be pub- 
licized in the Manager’s Magazine, 
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e Association News, all insur- 


Long Range Plans 


Agency executives of the United 
States and Canada—we must never 
be satisfied with ourselves; nor 
complacent about the future, Pat- 
ting one’s self on the back is pleas- 
ant, but it can be paralyzing if you 
keep it up. True, terminations are 
now at an all time low but we cannot 
count on present favorable condi- 
tions to last indefinitely. Originally 
intended as a post-war plan to focus 
attention on quality, we were for- 
tunate in our timing and got the 
plan launched just in time. We have 
even been accused of having advance 
information on the atomic bomb! 


Human Nature 


An Army chaplain in describing 
his experiences at the front, said 
that he was gratified at the almost 
100 per cent church attendance just 
before the big battles, but chagrined 
at the marked drop in attendance 
when the enemy withdrew. It re- 
minds me of the jingle: 


“God and the Doctor are both very 

_ dear 

When danger is present or death 
seems near. 

But when danger is passed and death 
is remote 

God and the Doctor are both soon 
forgot.” 


The National Quality Award will 
be a constant reminder to agents and 
companies that there is a reward 
for quality work. It will encourage 
our men to think in terms of quality 
and it will recognize on a national 
scale those who do. It will give 
some of the glory to the above aver- 
age man who has a low lapse rate. 
It will do much to raise the stand- 
ards and improve the quality of 
service rendered to the public, thus 
policyholders will also benefit. It 
will translate into action our words 
about quality. It will express our 
appreciation to those quality field 
men who year in and year out do so 
much to build up life insurance. It 
will be useful in recruiting high 
quality underwriters. It will be 
something to which life insurance 
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Courtesy New York Journal American 





can point as tangible evidence that 
it is vitally interested in quality. 


Tomorrow's Agent 


A great new movement has been 
started. There is an opportunity 
now for companies to publicize to all 
the advantages of quality business. 
So, from now on, it boils down to 
getting the story to your field men, 
stimulating them to bring their per- 
formance on the various points up 
to the requirements. We hope that 
you will give this idea your enthusi- 
astic approval and endorsement, and 
that you will urge your men to qual- 


ify; that your General Agents or 
Managers will help their men com- 
plete the production and persistency 
information required in the applica- 
tion blank. Do not overlook the fact 
that all the information required 
usually is available with the agent 
or in the agency, and that no addi- 
tional records need to be kept in the 
home office. 

This entire meeting is keyed to 
the discussion of Tomorrow’s 
Agent. The agent of tomorrow is 
the man who measures up to the 
concept of the National Quality 
Award. 


(Before Annual Meeting Life Agency Offi- 
cers, Sales Research Bureau.) 
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F YOU have a boy or girl who’s just at 

the want-everything-they-see age, may- 
be what my father had to say about the 
dancing clown will help — 

I wanted that clown. In fact, if I was 
to live through the day, I had to have it. 
But my father was evidently willing to trifle 
with my longevity for the clown remained 
in the toy department. I did, however, look 
like 1 was going to die all the way home. 

«<]’1] tell you what we’ll do,’’ my father 
announced that night at dinner, ««We’ll 
start a Want Book. Whenever you want 
something, we’ll enter it in the book along 
with the date you first want it. Thirty days 
later we'll take a look at the book and if 
you stil] want it then, we’ll get it! Now 
we'll start with the dancing clown!’’ 


You know what happened. My father 
saved a lot of money —and I got the things 
I really wanted. That was my first lesson 
in values, My second lesson came some- 
time later. 

««Look,’’ my father said, ««you don’t 
have to put life insurance in the Want 
Book! That’s something most everybody 
needs all the time. But here, too, there’s 
a difference, I used to help you distinguish 
between those things you really wanted and 
other things which were merely passing 
whims. In life insurance; it’s doing some- 
thing about it that’s of first importance, 
and that leads to making a decision between 
life insurance companies:’’ 

Why Northwestern Mutual 
The difference between life insurance com- 


panies is of vital importance when planning! 
or buying the kind of independence thi 
only life insurance brings. Do these tw 
things: (1) see your Northwestern Mutuals, 
agent and let him tell you what that differga 
ence means to you; and (2) talk with any of! 
our policyholders, for they can tell you wi 
no company excels Northwestern Mutu 
in that happiest of all business relationship ;, 
—old customers coming back for more) 


The Northwestern 
Mutual ro: 10s: 


Life Insurance Company 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 





This advertisement appeared in The* “Saturday Evening Post 
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HE success of the many fine life 
insurance companies that are 
embers of the American Life Con- 
mtion should be a monument to the 
sirability of maintaining private 
nterprise as the cornerstone of the 
urance business in America, de- 
bred James M. McCormack, Pres- 
Meeeent, National Association of 
Esurance Commissioners, and Com- 
issioner of Insurance for Tennes- 
ee, in opening his address on “A 
eappraisal of State Supervision” 
tthe 40th Annual Meeting of the 
merican Life Convention. 


Clash of Authority 


Commenting upon the clash be- 
ween federal and state authority, 
caused by the unfortunate decision 
the Southeastern Underwriters 
ase,” Mr. McCormack: said that 
e various states now have “un- 
estioned jurisdiction in the regu- 
tion and taxation of the insurance 
siness, recognized by the passage 
Mf Public Law No. 15 and its enact- 
ent by the signature of the Presi- 
lent of the United States.” 
“The maintenance of state super- 
ision,” he continued, “‘with no addi- 
ional division of authority with the 
ederal government, will, in my 
pinion, be maintained and possibly 
Nrengthened from time to time. 
Therefore, since we have lived for 
fie past seventy-five or more years 
under state supervision, and since it 
nppears that we will continue to live 
» planning the insurance business under the 
lence thtPervision of the various states, it 
hee am high time that we explore the 
ie advisability of recommending a uni- 
m Mut#iorm statute, setting up high stand- 
hat differfards of state supervision. There are 
vith anyogiany advantages in state super- 
| you why"'Sion, even on a hit and miss basis, 
fut such advantages would be 
sreatly improved if the standards as 
‘0 the commissioner and other em- 
for moredloyes of the department were 'in- 
‘reased in the public interest, and if 
reasonable perpetuity in office were 
assured.” 
Mr. McCormack added: 


n Mutua 
jationships 


mn “It is 


— nly reasonable that conclusions 
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by JAMES M. McCORMACK 


based on studies of insurance mat- 
ters can be more properly and ex- 
pertly reached when such studies 
are not interrupted by frequent 
changes in the ranks of commis- 
sioner personnel or in the ranks of 
the commissioners’ departmental as- 
sistants.” He said that, as an indi- 
vidual, he will recommend that the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners make a study of a 
uniform statute that they may pro- 
pose to the various states for enact- 
ment, governing the organization 
and qualifications of the various in- 
surance departments. 

“This is not a new idea,” the 
speaker continued, “and probably 
the Commissioners have thought in 
the past that any effort on their part 
to bring about the enactment of 
such legislation would be considered 
as an effort to perpetuate themselves 
in office and therefore have not been 
inclined to take the lead in this field. 


Policyholders’ Interest 


“The policyholders of America 
have invested billions of dollars in 
the insurance industry of America, 
and should be vitally interested in 
the quality of the supervision that 
the companies receive throughout 
the various states. The companies 
directly under such _ supervision 
should be vitally interested, and it 
would be my opinion that the pol- 
icyholders and the companies want 
fair, qualified and sound super- 
vision. Therefore, would it not be 
worth the efforts of the American 
Life Convention to sponsor in every 
possible way the enactment of con- 
structive legislation that is in the 
public interest in this regard in the 
various states, and to urge further 
studies in this field within the ranks 
of their own association and also 
within the ranks of other groups in 
the insurance industry, including the 
Commissioners’ Association itself ?” 

Commissioner McCormack em- 
phasized that the fact that we need 
such uniform legislation is not to be 
interpreted as a criticism of state 
supervision in any state. “My ex- 


STATE SUPERVISION 


perience with the Commissioners 
since 1937 makes me proud of the 
fact that I have been called into the 
field of association with them,” he 
added. 

Mr. McCormack, on the basis of 
generalities only, expressed the be- 
lief that such a study of uniform 
legislation should be directed with 
the following points in view : 


Uniform Legislation Suggested 


1. Each state should have an In- 
surance Department which is not a 
division of or subordinate to another 
department. The head of the de- 
partment to have cabinet status and 
be directly responsible to the Gov- 
ernor. The commissioner should be 
appointed for a term of at least four 
years and not subject to removal 
during such term except for cause 
stated by the Governor, with 
such action subject to review by 
the courts or the State Senate. 
The Commissioner’s compensation 
should be not less than $6,000 per 
year and should be fixed at an 
amount sufficient to attract men of 
proper caliber, and should be com- 
mensurate with the responsibilities 
of the office. 

2. The qualifications of the Com- 
missioner should be set out by stat- 
ute, with no authority given to the 
appointing power to reduce such 
qualifications. These qualifications 
should include at least five years’ 
experience in the general insurance 
business. The Commissioner, Dep- 
uty Commissioner, any employe or 
official representative of the Insur- 
ance Department should not be in- 
terested directly or indirectly in the 
business of any insurer, agent, 
broker, or adjuster. This, of course, 
would not prevent them from be- 
coming a policyholder of any com- 
pany, nor prevent or impair the 
ability of the Commissioner to act 
as liquidator, rehabilitator, or con- 
servator of an insurance concern 
pursuant to the liquidation act of 
any state. 

3. An original appointment of a 
Commissioner by the Governor 

(Continued on the next page) 
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State Supervision—Continued 


should be with advice and consent 
of the Senate, and any resignation 
of a Commissioner should be made 
directly to the Governor. 

4. The Department of Insurance 
should have a definite means of in- 
come and should have expendable 
receipts for the maintenance of the 
fire marshal’s office and for the ex- 
penses of the proper and efficient 
operation of the Department, and 
these receipts should not be subject 
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OPPORTUNITY Y 


UW. have excellent openings in the following 
territories for General Agents and consistent 


District of Columbia 


You will be especially interested in our Com- 
plete Coverage Package Plan. Also our unique 
Miracle Letter Lead system. And, above all else 
in knowing how you can create $1,000 in re- 
newals the second year by averaging only three 
Package Plan sales weekly and how in five years 
you can have an income that will make you 
financially independent. Correspondence Con- 


HUGH D. HART 
Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


to impoundment by the legislation 
or other state officials. Unused bal- 
ances in the hands of the Depart- 
ment should not -be directed to the 
State Treasurer, and when such 
balances exceed by 25% the amount 
required for the next year’s budget, 
the premium tax to the extent only 
of the 5% allocated for the main- 
tenance of the Department should 
be suspended for that period only. 

5. The Commissioner should have 
the power to make all reasonable 
rules and regulations for making 


Missouri 
Nebraska 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Virginia 



























effective the insurance laws of 
state and, in addition thereto, 
should exercise reasonable di 
tionary powers, conduct such inye 
tigations as may be necessary 4 
determine whether any person, firq 
or corporation has violated any pp 
visions of such laws and to condy 
such examinations, investigation 
and hearings in addition to thos 
specifically provided for, as may } 
necessary and proper for the eff 
cient administration of the insurane *¢ 
laws of the state. a ch 

6. The official actions of the Comfince the 
missioner should not be controlleecin tc 
by any board, and should be subjecfake an | 
only to the insurance statutes as indiv 
legally interpreted by the Attorneghysiness 
General and the proper authority oj 
the Governor. 
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Operation 


However, Commissioner McCor- 
mack made clear that all orders or 
decisions of the Commissioner 
should be subject to the right of 
hearing to the party affected, and 
should be subject to court review for 
proper cause, including acts that are 
arbitrary, capricious, unduly oppres- 
sive, fraudulent or outside the cloak 
of legal authority. Reasonable, dis- 
cretionary judgment of the Commis 
sioner should not be replaced by the 
judgment of the court of review, 
he added. 

Mr. McCormack went into some 
details as to the way in which thef); the 
Department of Insurance should§s; ;j, 
operate, including the matter of se 
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various aides, such as the deputyfne qj, 
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Duplication 


The speaker said that Federal 
regulation of the insurance business 
cannot and should not ever happen 
in the United States, contending that 
regulation from Washington would 
not be practical in any event, as the 
state could not legally be eliminated 
by the federal government on that 
portion of the insurance business 
that is not interstate commerce. He 
added “Federal regulation would 
only bring about chaos and a duplt- 
cation of supervision by both the 
federal and state governments.” 
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HE fighting war is over! 
lew people have really had 

a chance to catch their breath 
ince the war ended but now we can 
ein to take stock of things; to 
ake an inventory of where we stand 
bs individuals, but more where our 
wsiness stands as an independent 
rivate industry. As we do that, we 
knd that the life insurance business 
”as withstood the ravages of the 
nost devastating war in history 
vithout being impaired in any way. 
n fact, in many ways it has been 
Htrenethened. 
Today, it is one of the few in- 
ap in the country, or the world, 
hat is not faced with tremendous 
roblems of reconversion or read- 
iustment. Furthermore, as is true 
in many businesses, the war created 
pressures which in days and months 
ought results which would not 
otherwise be forthcoming for years. 
Just as scientists split the atom, 
applied the principles of radar, so 
in our business, the war gave to the 
public, for example, a new concept 
of the life underwriter almost as a 
#1 citizen. In his war bond work, 
he was the gallant and gifted pleader 
jor a national cause. In the services 
he did a magnificent job in helping 
to put over National Service life 
insurance to those in the armed 
forces. 
During these days, too, the public 
was given a new concept of the life 
insurance companies in America as 
they, in their institutional advertis- 
ing campaign, spent millions of dol- 
lars not to sell life insurance but to 
help people live more wisely in war 
days. We have long said ourselves 
that life insurance is an institution 
but this program of advertising has 
helped us to make tremendous 
strides toward public acceptance of 
life insurance as an institution. 
Many popular misconceptions re- 
garding operations of life insurance 
companies are being removed as the 
Guertin uniform bills relating to 
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standard valuation and nonforfei- 
ture provisions are passed by more 
and more states. 

Life insurance owned by Ameri- 
can families reached a new peak 
with over $155,000,000,000 in force. 
(This is over $30,000,000,000 
greater than at the outbreak of the 
war. It does not include National 
Service life insurance.) All of this 
was accomplished at a time when 
more dollars were going into sav- 
ings ; more dollars into U.S.O., war 
chests and alike; more dollars into 
higher costs of living and yet there 
were fewer underwriters doing this 
job. It is doubtful that without the 
wise counsel and persuasion of thou- 
sands of life insurance men through- 
out the United States that this 
remarkable record could have been 
accomplished. Congratulations are 
due the life underwriters of 
America! 

The misfits are largely out of our 
business ; earnings are at an all-time 
high; service to the public has been 
maintained and even increased, etc. 
Ours has become the greatest sav- 
ings institution in the world. (Pay- 
ments for a number of years to liv- 
ing policyholders have exceeded 
death claims and proceeds from 
many of the latter are being left 
with companies. ) 

For these reasons, and many more, 
we in the life insurance business 
may consider ourselves very for- 
tunate. 

I think Henry Ford hit the nail 
on the head when he said “Out of 


by LEWIS W. S. CHAPMAN, C.L.U., 
Director of Service, 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 


the war will come an era of oppor- 
tunity for everybody who can stop 
looking backward and go forward.” 


For the years ahead, will this busi- 
ness of ours—the life insurance 
business—continue as we now know 
it? The answer is “yes” provided 
two things happen. Life insurance 
will continue: 


1. [f people need and want se- 
curity. 


2. If private enterprise rather 
than government is entrusted 
with the task of providing it. 


Let’s look at the first “if”’—‘“If 
people need and want security”: the 
needs for life insurance are so fun- 
damental that human nature itself 
assures us that neither economic 
changes nor social changes nor war 
nor peace will alter the existence of 
the fundamental nature of the insti- 
tution of life insurance. To that 
extent we can certainly view the 
future with certainty while paren- 
thetically at the same time we recog- 
nize that the business may be ex- 
pected to change enormously in 
detail, even while remaining stead- 
fast in principle. Hence, we can dis- 
pose of the first possibility, i.e., “if 
people want and need security.” 

And so we come to our second 
“if” and the question of private 
enterprise versus nationalization of 
life insurance is indicated as the key 
question. Perhaps some of you say 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Postwar Outlook—Continued 


that nationalization of life insurance 
is “the bunk,” that it cannot happen 
here. Nevertheless, I would call 
your attention to the fact that they 
are trying now to nationalize life in- 
surance in Sweden; that they are 
trying to nationalize the Bank of 
England in Great Britain; that na- 
tionalization of life insurance is one 
of the basic planks in the C.C.F. 
platform in Canada. Such a world- 
wide trend cannot be disregarded. 


However, without making pre- 
tense to a grasp of the over-all eco- 
nomic, social and political questions 
and problems involved, I believe that 
private enterprise will continue to 
carry the ball unless 


a. America goes Socialist (we 
needn’t worry about this) or 

b. Our country gets into such a 
mess that the people let some 
of the “bright minds” force us 
into a totalitarian system of 
government by Bureaucracy. 





Family Income policy. 


sions. 








MEETING THE DEMAND 


The Prudential knows that many families want 
over-all protection. We meet that demand with our 


Our Agents and Brokers recently wanted an up- 
to-date, sales-packed method of presenting this com- 
prehensive policy. We met that demand with a 
descriptive, interest-arousing folder, “A Slip of 
Paper Can Never Take Your Place”. 


This combination spells added sales and commis- 
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(Even with all our recog “ 
sion pains, strikes and eye j 
thing else, personally I cg ag 
escape the strong convigg 
that a nation with resoug 
such as we possess and a peg 
with capacities such as ours, 
and will summon the intel 
gence to produce a stable eg : 
omy and establish a som 
order. ) = 
c. Therefore, I believe the i 
vidual enterprise system, 
system where citizens are @ 
stantly making their own @& 
sions about buying, selling 
making, saving, spending, efqoUls P- 
will continue in our busineghlimore, 
° $1,508. 
unless the American people log @gairn 
faith in the companies. 


A 


Advisory 
(1944 Pre: 


But you may say that such 
situation is impossible—pure 
tasy—for you say: 


“Never was the unique sog 
and economic service which i 
insurance performs of more vali 
to the nation.” 


“At no time has the institutiog, 8. RO' 
a . becond De 
been more firmly rooted in this Ange 


confidence of the people.” —_ 


“Nor has the qualified life um 
derwriter ever deserved or ocq 
pied a position of greater influent 
or prestige.” 


That’s all true. But there are 
least two reasons why the faith 
the public in life insurance mig 
decline, namely : 





1. They fear either about otfiours 
nic 


safety or our economic powerg,,osn 






2. They are dissatisfied with @ 
services rendered primarily 
the agents. 


As to the first possibility, safef 
not investment return, is 
will continue to be our watchwof 
Life insurance may cost more tod@ 
but whatever the price, life inst 
ance was never more clearly worthfQU!s 
what it costs. And the public cerg ‘hare 
tainly believes in the financial soundgiyy 
ness of our institution. a 

But we must remember that pub 
lic approval and public accepta 
are not synonymous. They m§ay 

(Continued on page 40) 
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WILLIAM J. CUSICK 


nior Nylic 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFICERS OF THE 1945 NYLIC TOP CLUB 


HARRY A. McCOLL 
Third Degree Nylic 
Colorado Spgs., Colo. 
$1,920,250 
President 


B. C. WOODBURY 
Third Degree Nylic 
San Francisco, Calif. 
$1,194,360 
Vice-Chairman, 
Advisory Board 
(1943 President) 








A. EVERETT RILEY 
Third Degree Nylic 
Kansas City, Missouri 
$1,441,467 


AGAIN, through the insurance press, the New York Life Insurance 
Company pays tribute to the members of its 1945 Top Club, $200,000 


IRVING FREED 
Senior Nylic 
New York, N. Y. 
$1,044,000 
Vice-Chairman, 
Advisory Board 
(1942 President) 


ROBERT A. DAVIES 
Second Degree Nylic, 
San Francisco, 

$1,399,850 


C.LU. 


Club and $100,000 Club. These successful men and 
women deserve high recognition for their outstanding 
accomplishments. More particularly, the New York 
Life salutes the Officers of the 1945 Top Club. Harry A. 
McColl, President had $1,920,250 of paid Club busi- 
ness, which is one of the best production records in 
Club history. 
also to every member of the Nylic Clubs, the Company 
- New York Life 
Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 


To him and his associate officers, and 


extends sincere congratulations. . . 


GEO. G. CLARKEN 
Senior Nylic 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
$ 600 


EDWIN T. GOLDEN 
Second Degree Nylic,C.L.U. 
San Francisco 
$1,045,261 


REED W. BRINTON 
First Degree Nylic, C.L.U. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
$1,239,115 


DEPARTMENTAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 


RUDOLF_LEITMAN 
Second Degree Nylic 
Detroit, Michigan 


ac ea " 


DON C. KITE 
Second Degree Nylic 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


SEYMOUR M.GROSS 
Third Degree Nylic 
New York, N. ¥. 


L_M. KANARISH 
Third Degree Nylic 
Chicago, Illinois 


—— 


D. M. AUSTIN 
Third Degree Nylic 
Chickasha, Okla. 


JOHN O. HAWKINS 
Freshman Nylic 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Second ree Nylic, C.L.U. 


H. H. OXMAN 
Second Degrée Nylic 
New York, N. Y. 


JOSEF E. JOSEPHS K. L. VAN LEUVEN 
Second Degree Nylic 


Charlotte, N. ct. Spokane, Wash. 


: 


PARIS U. STEWART 
Freshman Nylic 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


ERLE L. COLLINS 
First Degree oo 


San Francisco, Calif. 


THEO. KRAEMER 
Third Degree Nylic 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PAUL HEYMANN _ GEORGE E. BIVINS 
Freshman Nylic Third ee Nylic 
Providence, R. I. Nashville, Tenn. 


PETER PALMER 
Third Degree Nylic 
Toronto, Canada 
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They’re all 
cheering for the 


MUTUAL LIFETIME 
COMPENSATION PLAN 


r——3 
Tes years ago we announced the Lifetime contract to give increased com- é 
pensation to the quality producer who seeks a professional career in Life - i : 
Insurance. The new contract rewards career underwriters for quality and 

persistency of business, as well as for volume. 
added sources of income (a) a SERVICE FEE paid annually on premiums 


It provides three new 


after the 10th Policy Year (b) EFFICIENCY INCOME, based on the quality 
of business produced over a period of years and (c) LIBERAL RETIREMENT 


INCOME at age 65. 


90% of our men who write $100,000 and more yearly in new business 
have chosen the Lifetime Plan. They enthusiastically hail this Plan as 
one which makes Field Underwriting worthy of professional study and 


achievement. 














“It pays me extra money for doing a better job. 
It is- the best Compensation Plan in the Life 


Insurance business.” ARLIE C. OSBORN 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
“Gives one peace of mind and that’s what we all 
desire most.” MARTIN P. KENNEDY 
Scranton, Pa. 


“If.I search out good, substantial prospects and 


then give them first class service, I am sure of a 


Fairmont, Minn. 


“The greatest advance since the development of 


the agency system.” LLOYD R. YEATES 
Sacramento, Calif. 


“It's an answer to the underwriter’s prayer. In 
all sincerity I can say that I face the future with 
greater confidence than ever.” 
TOMMY MARTIN 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


“No development since I have been in the Life 
Insurance field has pleased me so much.” 
W. G. GODWIN 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


“Any person who enjoys selling and social con- 
ie tacts cannot select a more satisfactory yocation 
‘than is now offered in the Lifetime Plan.” 


J. WARREN TIMMERMAN 


Macon, Ga. 


Our 2nd Century of Serwice 


THE MUTUAL LI 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW ' 
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HOW YOUTH 


be here this afternoon and meet 

such important people in the sell- 
ing field. I know this is an experi- 
ence that I shall never forget. 

As a fellow business-man here 
today, I represent the Hom-Aid 
Products Company of Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey—abbreviated HAPCO. 

Now maybe a few of you New 
Yorkers have never heard of the 
Hom-Aid Products Company. 
That’s because we haven't a large 
advertising budget—yet. Then again 
we're not quoted on the New York 
Stock Exchange—yet, and we 
haven’t had much trouble with the 
CIO or AF of L, yet. And when 
we Capitalized at $90.50 the Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission didn’t let 
out much of a blast. Nevertheless 
don’t let that fool you. HAPCO is 
a thriving little corporation made up 
of 10 boys all my own age from 
Glen Ridge High School who oper- 
ate the company in their spare time. 
Just to prove that we’re a solid out- 
fit—James A. Farley—invested 50c 
in our business—he’s a democrat, 
we're a Junior Achievement Com- 
pany and those of you who are 
familiar with the aims of this or- 
ganization know that it is designed 
to give us high-school kids pre- 
business experience by letting us run 
our own real-life companies exactly 
the way a big corporation does. 


[: CERTAINLY is a pleasure to 


Organization 


We members of the Hom-Aid 
Products Company do just that. 
Once we assembled the huge capital 
of $90.50 we bought tools, lumber, 
machines, rented a shop, etc., did 
market research, decided on a prod- 
uct, did cost analyses and setup pro- 
duction lines, mapped out a selling 
and advertising campaign. Today 
there isn’t a house-wife in town safe 
from a super-dooper HAPCO sales- 
man. We flooded the Glen Ridge 
market with fancy-cut-pig-shaped 
breadboards in sturdy _ straight- 
grained maple and _ convenient 
Streamlined Kitchen Knifeholders. 
They’re selling very well—never too 
well for me to turn down any orders 
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that might come from this meeting, 
though. See me afterwards and I'll 
quote you our prices! 

Yes we’ve run up against all the 
problems that you’re business have 
met. Recently Washington clamped 
down on our straight grained maple 
breadboards. Since we couldn’t send 
a representative to the Capital to 
wait in line for a couple of weeks 
and since we didn’t want to put out 
an inferior product under HAPCO’s 
name we searched around for new 
fields of investment. Since Glen 
Ridge High School didn’t have a 
school newspaper, we turned one out 
on a profit basis as a sideline. I re- 
member the first issue which we 
gave away free to lure advertisers. 
We called the paper “The Carpet- 
sweeper” with the byline: “It picks 
up all the dirt.” Welf, in the first 
issue it seems that the “Carpet- 
sweeper” picked up too much dirt 
and we were censored. The school 
made us paste strips of brown paper 
over a certain column. Of course 
everyone steamed them off. It 
created a sensation! We couldn’t 
have pulled off a better publicity 
stunt if we tried. Today any Kid 
in Glen Ridge High would pay you 
50c for a copy of the free edition of 
the Carpetsweeper. 


Big Business 


And so with our breadboards, 
Knifeholders, and The Carpet- 
sweeper, we piled up a sizeable 
profit. Recently we had an open 
stockholders meeting to report our 
activities to our 66 Shareholders. 
We read our balance sheet and profit 
and loss statement, gave sales, per- 
sonnel, and production reports, took 
orders at the attractive displays we’d 
set up, and topped the whole thing 
off by declaring a 10% dividend to 
our Stockholders. Too bad you 


By DANNY O'KEEFE, 
(Age 16) Sales Manager, 
Hom-Aid Products Co. 


didn’t get in on the ground floor! 
Boy, I would have given my right 
arm to see Jim Farley’s face when 
he got that check for $.05 in the 
mail! Probably cost him $.10 to cash 
it! 

So we members of HAPCO are 
successful capitalists. I can hon- 
estly say that our Sales Advertising 
Department can claim a great deal 
of credit for this success. We man- 
aged to get our Stock issue fully 
subscribed in less than a week. We 
sold a Knifeholder to Adelaide 
Hawley, the fashion commentator, 
and wrote up her comments. We got 
a write up from Phil Hanna in Chi- 
cago and Commercial West Maga- 
zine in Minneapolis. We always 
managed to have a back-log of $100 
in orders ahead of the production 
manager. $100 may not seem like 
a lot of money to you but it’s a com- 
plete turnover for HAPCO. 


Selling 


Let me tell you—being a Sales- 
manager is fun. I’ve already found 
that out from my experience. 

Yes, and that’s what I’ve really 
come here to tell you about—selling. 
Please excuse the large plug for my 
company ! 

Being in HAPCO has made me 
want to sell. I think selling is the 
darnedest fascinating thing a boy can 
get into. I want to be a Salesman! 
And I’m proud of it. I think selling 
is tops. 

But evidently not everyone shares 
that opinion. I remember when I 
first decided to sell—I was proud 
as a peacock and I really shot my 
mouth off about it. I thought every- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Youth and Selling—Continued 


one respected the profession the way 
I did. Then came the rude awaken- 
ing: 

I overheard two young Sailors 
Shooting the bull about the postwar 
world in the club car of a train. 
They were talking about their friend 
Mike. “Poor Mike,” said the first, 
“The army got him before he fin- 


ished High School. He doesn’t know 
any trade. He can’t do anything.” 
“Yeah,” said the other guy, “And 
competition is going to be pretty 
darn brutal after the war. What can 
Mike do? Nothing. Probably just 
go out and SELL something. Poor 
guy.” 

I was surprised when I heard this. 
I was worried. This _ incident 
changed my ideas about selling a 


T. future of James, Jr. was “in the lap of fate” 
until his father's name was put on a Central Life 
prospect list. The case in favor of Junior's educa- 
tion and future security was ably stated in a pre- 
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approach mailing, the insurance counsel's argu- 
ments were backed with irrefutable facts and a 
contract suited to the client's individual needs. 
A favorable verdict on the Juvenile plan didn't 
close the case. It was the starting of insurance 
selling that was extended to cover the entire 
family. Selling insurance at Central Life is a co- 
operative job, between company and agent. A 
complete and extensive advertising, direct mail 
and promotional program increases the prospect 
list and gives him strong support from the pre- 
approach stage straight through to the closed sale. 


NE OF THE LOWEST NET COST LIFE IN: 
JNITED STATES. SAME DIVIDENDS AS 1 











little. When I got back to School I 
asked the first boy I met, Alan Roch- 
lin age 16, whether he wanted to 
be a Salesman when he grew up, 
He got sore and said, “Are you 
crazy? What the heck Do you think 
I’m going to this brokendown school 
for? So I can grow up and be a 
professional A. P.” That is when 
I first began to realize how dubiously 
youth looks at selling as a career. 
They don’t even consider it a 
Career. When I asked Jack Welsh 
age 16 what HE thought of selling 
as a career. He told me to go soak 
my head. Selling was about as much 
of a profession as a W.P.A. Job. I 
began to realize that this was the 
yay I myself had probably felt be- 
fore I became HAPCO’s eager- 
beaver Sales Manager. I began to 
worry about what my pals would 
think of me if I became a Salesman. 


Survey 


So I made a survey on my own 
—on How Youth looks at selling. 
The results were discouraging. Here 
they are: 

2% Said yes, they wouldn’t mind 
selling too much. 
3% Said No. 

95% Said NO! 

I kept a notebook on their answers 
recording them word for word. 
Here, gentlemen are some of the re- 
sponses I got to that 64 dollar ques- 
tion. Here is how Youth looks at 
Selling—if you’re interested. The 
wording, I confess, has been modi- 
fied because I was told that it 
wouldn’t been proper for a boy my 
age to use such language in front 
of grown ups. But here it is: 
Martin Ill—Age J6—a Junior— 

Quotes! 

“Are you Kiddin? Do you think 
I want to Stoop that low? For cryin’ 
out loud! Door to door. My god, 
you must be pretty hard up when 
you have to go from house to house 
and beg a living. I want a decent 
job!” Snap your fingers. That came 
out just like that—exactly word for 
word. 

Howie Sanborn—age 15—a Junior 
—Quotes! 

“Good lord no—You have to be 
able to drink anyone under the table 
and go him one better on the dirty 
jokes!” 

Bud Kline—age 16—a Junior— 
Quotes ! 
(Continued on page 46) 
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MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 


ae JMPLETION of the organiza- 
tion of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund with mem- 
bership of 143 life insurance com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada and funds of more than 
$3,500,000 in prospect over the next 
six years, was announced in late 
October by M. Albert Linton, 
chairman of the joint committee of 
the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America, charged with the estab- 
lishment of this cooperative research 
project. The annual contributions 
to the Fund amounting to $578,000 
are the equivalent of the income at 
3% of an endowment fund of 
$19,000,000. 

To fill the post of Scientific Di- 
rector of the Fund, Mr. Linton said, 
it is planned to enlist the services 
of a recognized leader in the field of 
medical research. As soon as the 
selection has been made headquar- 
ters will be established for the Fund 
and consideration of the grant of 
funds will begin. 


Heart and Arteries 


At the outset, the Fund will con- 
centrate on research covering dis- 
eases of the heart and arteries with 
the purpose of supporting existing 
institutions in conducting funda- 
mental research in this field. The 
extent of the contribution which the 
Fund will be equipped to make in 
this field is evident from the fact 
that the annual monies at its dis- 
posal will be more than two and one- 
half times the aggregate annual 
grants from foundations for re- 
search in these diseases. 

Funds will also be allocated to 
support men in research who with- 
out this aid would be unable to en- 
ter the research field. These men 
will be called Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Research Fellows. Some of them 
will come from the armed forces, 
men who completed their medical 
studies and internships, but will be 
unable to return to research activi- 
ties unless aided in this way. 
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“Research into the diseases of the 
heart and arteries has been chosen 
as the first field for attention by the 
Fund,” said Mr. Linton, “because 
of its primary importance to the 
public and to life insurance policy- 
holders. These diseases are the pri- 
mary cause of death in the United 
States. The records show that they 
are responsible for nearly one-third 
of all policyholder deaths while, for 
the population as a whole, they cause 
approximately 400,000 deaths an- 
nually. During the three and one- 
half years of the war, deaths in the 
United States from diseases of the 
heart and arteries numbered nearly 
1,400,000, which compares with 
combat deaths in all branches of the 
armed forces of 272,000. 


Number | Killer 


‘Diseases of the heart and arteries 
are the number one killer, but even 
more important is the fact that more 
than 150,000 people in the United 
States between the ages of 20 and 
64 die each year from these dis- 
eases. This is the area in which 
research into the basic causes should 
be most effective in reducing the 
death rate. It is significant, too, of 
the need for research in this field 
that the amount expended for re- 
search has been less per death in 
this field than for any other of the 
principal diseases.” 

Recommendations for allocation 
of the funds will be made by an Ad- 
visory Council consisting of eight 
distinguished medical men, all con- 
nected with medical schools of uni- 
versities: Dr. Francis G. Blake, 
dean of Yale Medical School, act- 
ing chairman ; Dr. Ernest W. Good- 
pasture, Vanderbilt University; Dr. 
A. Baird Hastings, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Dr. Eugene M. Landis, 
Harvard University; Dr. Robert F. 
Loeb, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University ; Dr. 
C. N. H. Long, Yale University ; 
Dr. Seeley G. Mudd, University of 
Southern California; Dr. C. J. Wat- 
son, University of Minnesota. 





A committee of four life insur- 
ance medical directors has been ap- 
pointed to cooperate with the Ad- 
visory Council and the Fund’s board 
of directors, to acquaint the Council 
with problems of particular interest 
to the business of life insurance and 
to bring information to their organ- 
izations about the work of the Fund. 
This committee consists of two ap- 
pointed by the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors, Dr. 
William Bolt, medical director of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and Dr. Harry E. Unger- 
leider, associate medical director of 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety; and two appointed by the 
Medical Section of the American 
Life Convention, Dr. J. T. Bow- 
man, medical director of the London 
Life Insurance Company of Can- 
ada, and Dr. John B. Steele, vice- 
president and medical director of 
the Volunteer State Life Insurance 
Company. 


Board of Directors 


The board of directors of the 
Fund will consist of the following 
nine life insurance company execu- 
tives: W. E. Bixby, president, Kan- 
sas City Life Insurance Company ; 
Asa V. Call, president, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company ; Col. 
Franklin D’Olier, president, The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America; Leroy A. Lincoln (Vice- 
Chairman), president, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company ; M. Albert 
Linton (Chairman), president, Pro- 
vident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany ; James Lee Loomis, chairman 
of board, Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; C. F, O’Don- 
nell, president, Southwestern Life 
Insurance Company; T. A. Phillips, 
president, Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; George Wil- 
lard Smith, president, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

The 143 charter members of the 
Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund are: Acacia; Aetna; Ameri- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Suspension of Contestable Period of 

Life Policy Pending Appointment of 

Personal Representative of Insured or 
of Beneficiary. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company issued its policy upon the 
life of the deceased, December 20, 
1937, and the premiums were paid 
until the death of the insured on 
June 5, 1938. Suit in which insurer 
prayed for cancellation of the policy 
for failure to disclose treatment for 
tuberculosis was commenced March 
25, 1940. The insurer alleged that 
the insured was attended by physi- 
cian within two years prior to is- 
suance of the policy and that refer- 
ence to this treatment was not en- 
dorsed upon the policy and the 
company had on that account de- 
clared the policy void and tendered 
back the premiums paid. 

The beneficiary moved to strike 
out this defense on the ground that 
action to cancel the policy was not 
commenced within two years pro- 
vided in the incontestable provision 
of the South Carolina Code. 

The case was first tried before a 
jury, but they disagreed and in a 
second trial the case was taken 
away from the jury by consent of 
both parties. The insurance com- 
pany introduced testimony of a 
physician who had examined and 
treated the insured within the two 
year period before the issuance of 
the policy and had determined that 
he had tuberculosis and prescribed 
therefor. The beneficiary relied 
upon the fact that in the applica- 
tion the insured had disclosed to 
the company’s examining physician 
that he had been treated for a cold 
two years before by another physi- 
cian, who was not the one who 
testified and that the issuance of 
the policy upon the company’s medi- 
cal examiner’s recommendation, 
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Texas. 


constituted a waiver of any mis- 
representations or failure to dis- 
close his condition by the applicant. 

The court held that the death of 
the insured did not suspend the 
running of the two year contestable 
period, but that since the policy was 
payable to the estate of the insured, 
and the long delay in the appoint- 
ment of a personal representative 
of the estate during which time there 
was no one for the company to sue 
in assertion of its right to avoid 
the policy, necessarily served to pro- 
long the period for such action pro- 
vided by the statute and cited in 
support thereof, Ramsey vs. Old 
Colony Life Insurance Company, 
297 Ill. 592, 131 N.E. 108; Jensen 
vs. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 251 N. Y. 336, 167 N.E. 
462 and Volume 8, Couch, Cyc of 
Insurance Law 6993 and Volume 1 
Appleman, Insurance Law and 


Practice, Sec. 313, pages 363, 364. 
The court summed up the factual 

issues as follows: 

Factual issues were created by 
pleadings 


“ee 


the and the evidence 





/, 


which may be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) Was the short visit to 
the office of the doctor who testified 
and his prescription within the term 
‘treated by a physician’ of the void- 
able clause, and was it for a serious 
disease? And (2) was such waived 
by the insurer in view of (a) no- 
tice to it, evidenced by the endorse- 
ment on the policy of treatment two 
years before a cold and (b) physical 
examination by its doctor before 
issuance of the policy ?” 

“However, in this case, with the 
policy payable to the estate of the 
insured and the long delay in the 
appointment of a personal repre- 
sentative of the estate, there was 
no one for respondent to sue in as- 
sertion of its claimed right to avoid 
the policy, which necessarily served 
to prolong the period for such ac- 
tion provided in section 7987.” 

The Judgment of the Trial Court 
in favor of the insurance company 
was affirmed. Weston vs. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
206 S. C. 128, 33 S.E. (2d) 386, 
157 ALR. 1198. 


Neither the Insured's Estate Nor the 

Beneficiary, Who Feloniously Kills 

Insured May Recover Proceeds of 
Policy. 


Finley Duncan was sentenced to 
the penitentiary for his natural life 
for the murder of his brother-in-law, 
Edward Colyer, on April 10, 1942. 
On March 12, 1942, through Dun- 
can’s instigation a $10,000 accident 
policy was issued on Colyer’s life 
with Duncan and his wife as benefi- 
ciaries. Four days later Duncan 
made application for other life and 
accident policies. One of the poli- 
cies was delivered on April 8, 1945 

(Continued on page 63) 
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three-fold: (1) to define the 
services which John Doe may 
logically expect of his insuring com- 
pany; (2) to outline a field organi- 
zation to perform these services; 
and (3) to study the relationship 
between compensation paid certain 
members of the field organization 
and its probable effect in stimulating 
the efficient performance of the 
services. The study applies to or- 
dinary and not to weekly premium 
or monthly debit ordinary business. 
John Doe might expect that some- 
one would become conscious of his 
existence, would realize that he was 
not properly protected against the 
vicissitudes of life, would take the 
trouble to see him, would interest 
him in the thought of protecting 
himself, would sell him that which 
he needed, would deliver it, and hav- 
ing delivered it would stick to the 
job for a few years to see that he 
developed a habit of fulfilling his 
obligation through the payment of 
premiums. He would take it for 


Te purpose of this paper is 


granted that the means would be 
created to make it as convenient as 
possible to pay his premium. He 
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would very soon learn that periodic 
check-ups on his insurance program 
were in his interest, and would ex- 
pect that the beneficiary designations 
would be kept up-to-date, that ar- 
rangements to utilize the proceeds in 
the most efficient manner would be 
adapted to his changing needs. He 
would soon look to getting consider- 
able advice on taxes and other tech- 
nical phases of his family’s financial 
welfare. 


3 Functions 


The insuring company might di- 
vide these functions into three 
categories: (1) distribution, (2) 
personal service, (3) routine service. 

Under the heading of distribu- 
tion, it might well gather together 
the functions of finding John Doe, 
learning something about him, see- 
ing him, stimulating John Doe’s in- 
terest, selling him insurance, deliv- 
ering the insurance, and developing 
in John Doe the habit of paying for 
the insurance so that it becomes 
automatic after a few years. These 
functions are sufficiently homogene- 
ous to suggest a natural relationship 
with one type of individual, the 
agent. 

The insuring company would have 
much greater difficulty classifying 
the remaining services required by 
John Doe. 

Upon careful scrutiny, it prob- 
ably would decide that the mech- 
anism of collecting premiums, chang- 
ing a beneficiary, changing a name, 
or even making a general check-up 
might well be considered routine 
services, although the last mentioned 
item is close to the personal service 
field. Routine services fall into the 
domain of clerical help specially 
trained in the particular channel of 
routine operation. 

There probably would be no ques- 
tion that the furnishing of special- 
ized advice on programming, taxes 
related to insurance, etc., were defi- 


ORDINARY AGENCY COMPENSATION 


by R. C. GUEST and E. M. McCONNEY, 
Vice Presidents, State Mutual & Bankers of lowa 


nitely in the personal service field, 
although these functions are closely 
related to distribution. It would be 
expected that personal service would 
require a rather special type of in- 
dividual whose qualities are still a 
little indefinite. The relationship be- 
tween distribution and _ personal 
service is so close that it is almost 
universal practice to develop the 
agent technically to the point where 
he is capable of fulfilling this func- 
tion. 

The foregoing functional analysis 
appears to point to a contact with 
the public through three types of 
persons. Although we have not 
sharply delineated the specific func- 
tions of each, we have indicated that 
usually the distribution and the per- 
sonal service functions are per- 
formed by the same person. 


Management Element 


From an organization standpoint, 
it cannot be expected that a number 
of representatives of various types 
in an agency can function without 
leadership and direction. Hence, the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Compensation—Continued 

company is obliged to inject a man- 
agement element. This has in the 
past been delegated to one of two 
types: (1) the general agent, and 
(2) the district manager. In the 
case of the general agent, the dele- 
gation is made by granting a fran- 
chise, making the general agent an 
independent contractor and leaving 
to him the responsibility to manage 
the local situation. In the case of 


the manager, the company itself 
manages the local organization 


through the salaried manager. 
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More than 40% of Pacific Mutual Life and 
Retirement policies issued in 1944 were supple- 
mented by Accident and Sickness protection also. 


Clients can be more effectively served by the 
Pacific Mutual underwriter, because: 


He can sell complete coverage. He uses a def- 
initized, proved process of prospecting and 
merchandising. He is thoroughly trained—by 
General Agents or Supervisors who are them- 
selves “trained as trainers.” It’s this combination 
of favorable factors that makes 
for better client-service. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


“Help Fight Inflation 


—Buy Life Insurance” 
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Personnel in any agency office 
may be divided into two classes: 
(1) agents who are independent 
contractors under contract with the 
general agent or the company as the 
case may be, performing their func- 
tions in return for compensation in 
the form of commissions; and (2) 
salaried employees performing their 
functions under complete direction 
by the general agent or by the com- 
pany. 

Although in the past there has 
been too little care given by com- 
panies to the selection of agents to 
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perform functions. rapidly becoming 
more complex, the industry is in 
vestigating and in some instances 
already using the most highly de 
veloped aptitude tests available. 
For many years the simple but rela- 
tively effective Sales Research Bu- 
reau Aptitude Index has been avail- 
able and in many instances profitably 
used. It now is in general use and 
frequently is being supplemented by 
more elaborate methods which have 
progressed rapidly through use in 
the classification of our armed 
forces. 


The salaried personnel are pre- 
dominantly clerical but may include, 
in larger offices particularly, spe- 
cially trained technicians to perform 
rather advanced functions. Clerical 
employees handle all routine in con- 
nection with collections and pay- 
ments, office stenographic services, 
and much over-the-counter and tele- 
phone policyholder contact work. 
The trained technician occupies 
much of his time in routine check- 
ups looking to specialized service in 
programming, changes in benefici- 
ary, or advice in connection with 
taxation. For advice to policyhold- 
ers on programming or for special 
advice on taxes, the well trained 
agent with his intimate knowledge 
of the policyholder’s situation, usu- 
ally is in the best position to render 
the personal service which the rou- 
tine check-up has revealed to be 
required. 


Having classified to some extent 
the functions involved in our con- 
tact with John Doe into three main 
divisions and having outlined a re- 
gional organization to fulfill these 
functions, we approach the manage- 
ment question from the standpoint 
of the proper relationship between 
basic objectives to be obtained and 
the compensation of individuals. In 
this paper, we are omitting a detailed 
discussion of the compensation of 
salaried employees other than man- 
agers, and devoting the study to the 
general agent, the manager, and the 
agent. 


Whole Picture Needed 


The problem of revising agents’, 
general agents’ and managers’ con- 
tracts is approached all too frequently 
through the medium of the exami- 
nation of existing contracts without 
an adequate amount of objective 
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thought in relation to the whole pic- 
ture. It is the duty of an Actuary 
approaching any problem to go back 
repeatedly to the basic principles 
and think them through independ- 
ently of any record of previous 
thought and then to check his think- 
ing against the record of previous 
thought in order that he may make 
a fresh approach to an old problem, 
thereby avoiding unconsciously fol- 
lowing well-known and frequently 
illogical channels. 


For many years very little was 
written in connection with the com- 
pensation of agents or managers. 
During the last few years, there has 
been much discussion about the com- 
pensation of agents and some really 
constructive thought has been crys- 
tallized into formal reports of the 
Compensation Committee .of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau and in the technical Actuarial 
paper by McConney and Guest.* 
Although little has been said in pub- 
lic or recorded in connection with 
the problem of compensating the 
general agent or manager, this is not 
to say that equally profound thought 
is not needed. In fact, the following 
discussion of the relationship be- 
tween compensation and the basic 
objectives as applied to general 
agents and managers will reveal that 
basic sound principles of compensa- 
tion have been more seriously vio- 
lated in the field of management 
compensation than has been the case 
in the field of agents’ compensation. 
This is serious, since the key to good 
management of distribution and 
service is in the field and rests in 
the hands of the general agents or 
the managers. Without a well-bal- 
anced system of compensation for 
field management, we lack one of the 
most important links in the whole 
management plan. 


In the following discussion, first 
related to compensation of general 
agents and managers and then to 
compensation of agents, we shall 
divide company objectives into ho- 
mogeneous channels which will per- 
mit close objective thinking and then 
examine the probable effect of the 
compensation approach upon the at- 
tainment of the objectives. 


* T.A.S.A., Vol. XLIII, Page 287. 


The balance of this outstanding article will 
be published in the January issue. 
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"It’s What You Have ‘To Show for It’ That Counts” 


This guiding principle laid down by the founders of Pilot Life 
and adhered to steadfastly throughout the pageant of the passing 
years, has served well the interest of those who have entrusted 
to the Pilot’s safekeeping their most treasured possessions. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NORTH CAROLINA 

















WHO'S AFRAID? . . . OF WHAT? 


YOUNG man who served as 

secretary to an important cor- 
poration official in New York had 
occasion to meet many powerful 
figures of the financial and political 
world. He showed remarkable poise 
and self-possession-in the presence 
of these great ones. 

One day his employer said to him, 
“How is it that you meet the big 
fellows so calmly? You seem to 
have no fear of them. You meet 
them just as you do your own per- 
sonal friends. Other people here in 
the office show plainly that these 
men overawe them. Why aren’t you 
scared ?” 

The voung man replied with a 
smile, “I have to give credit to a 
story about Napoleon for what 
seems to be my fearlessness. A long 
time ago I read about how, after 
more than a year of fighting in 
Italy, the Commander took up his 
headquarters at the castle of Monte- 
bello, where he lived like a mon- 
arch. There was rigid etiquette. He 
no longer fraternized with his of- 
ficers. He arranged so that the 
people of the country might look at 
him from a distance when he dined. 
He radiated power. When he 
frowned, men trembled. He was a 
great, big man, and let everyone 
know it. And yet, all through these 


days, he did not have the courage 
nor the influence to drive a little 
yapping dog that he hated out of 
his wife’s room, because that dog 
was her favorite. Napoleon was 
afraid of his wife, and he was afraid 
to kick her dog around. 

“And so, when I am tempted to 
tremble in the presence of some big 
man here in New York, I remind 
myself of Napoleon. I ask myself, 
‘What is the name of the little dog 
that has more influence than this 
man in his own home or office?’ 
That is, I assume that he is afraid 
of something somewhere, and his 
fear and mine make us alike. He 
may be bossed by his wife, or by 
the professional at the golf club, 
but he is afraid of someone. So he 
is human, and why should I tremble 
before him?” 

The man who fears to face an 
audience and speak his mind should 
remember that every man is afraid 
of something or somebody. Every 
person has his weak spot—his vul- 
nerable point. No human being is 
a superman. Then why should we 
be afraid of him, or in the case of 
an audience, of them? 

Don’t be scared, Mister Speaker. 
Probably the other fellow would be 
worse scared than you are if places 


were exchanged. 
—From Toastmaster, Toastmasters International 
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accept without approving. The mere 
fact that we have 65,000,000 policy- 
_holders doesn’t necessarily mean 
that they like us. As Holgar John- 
son has so often said, “If the only 
people who know that you are a 
‘good guy’ are your two next-door 
neighbors, and someone on the other 
side of town starts a rumor against 
you, by the time your friends get to 
hear about it and start to defend you, 
it may be too late.” 

In order to be thought a good 
citizen you must be a good citizen. 


In order to be thought a good under- 
writer, you must be a good under- 
writer. So our job is 90% being 
good and able and 10% making sure 
that the public knows it. The Insti- 
tute is doing a grand job in inter- 
preting life insurance to the public. 
But, as the Institute will be the first 
to admit, the agent is the life insur- 
ance business in the minds of the 
public. And we have no more 
powerful tool at our disposal to in- 
sure public approval and continuance 
of our agency system than making 
sure that the thousands and thou- 
sands of contacts made with the 


“The new booklet, YOUR LIFE 
INSURANCE, is just what we 
who are now far from home want 
and need. Please send me 25 


copies so that I can pass them on 


to others over here.” 


And SO>» in substance, 


Home Office 





have read numerous letters from our men 
in the armed services, following their 
reading of the Company’s 32 page booklet 
on National Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and 
impartial, is always appreciated. That is 
why the life underwriter under arms, his 
buddies, and his loved ones at home, all 
regard Your Life Insurance so highly. It 
is concerned only with the serviceman’s 
life insurance problems. It outlines clear- 
ly the unique benefits of National Service 
life insurance. It urges the serviceman, 
without exception, to retain and convert 
to a permanent plan his government 
policy, and it tells him exactly how to get 
that job done with a minimum of effort. 


Eovrrane LIFE OF IOWA 
Qoeyunded 1967 





Des Moines 


public each year by our life under. 
writers leave'a favorable positive 
impression. 


Manager's Responsibility 


The public will not like us if the 
underwriter (who is the life insur- 
ance business to them ) is a green- 
horn; a high pressure artist; an 
ignorant or poorly trained individ- 
ual ; a person engrossed with his own 
financial troubles and only con- 
cerned with that first dollar of com- 
mission; a man who has so many 
irons in the fire he cannot give ade- 
quate service. It’s that kind of poor 
service, that kind of representation, 
that kind of attitude that fans the 
T.N.E.C. flame and could pave the 
way for public acceptance or en- 
couragement of the nationalization 
of life insurance in our country. 

Does that sound farfetched? | 
believe not because I firmly believe 
that the future of the life insurance 
business, as we know it, is directly 
and inexorably tied up to Mr. Agent 
—the kind of man he is; the kind 
of job he does, the kind of service 
he renders; the kind of estate plan- 
ning he does in this fast-changing 
world; the kind of viewpoint and 
attitude he has. 


But who is responsible for Mr. 
Agent? What kind of man he is? 
What kind of job he does? What 
kind of service he renders? What 
kind of estate planning he does? 
What kind of an attitude he has? 


It's in Your Lap 


You are responsible, Mr. Man- 
ager. It’s your job. It’s in your lap. 
Some things such as interest rates, 
depressions, inflation, deflation, 
strikes, etc., are out of your con- 
trol. If you’ve got to worry about 
them, you had better hire someone 
to do your worrying for you. But 
if you are interested in keeping your 
job, if you want to see life insur- 
ance continue as a private enterprise, 
see to it that the men you send out 
to meet the public are worthy and 
well qualified, that they do a quality 
job. 

Thus, if the day ever comes (pray 
God it doesn’t) that life insurance 
is nationalized in this country, and 
you want to know who is respon- 
sible, it will be those who encouraged 
it by their actions or lack of actions 
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. and certainly we in field man- 
agement must bear a major share of 
responsibility for any such eventu- 
ality. Therefore, what’s the answer ? 
The answer is that we in field man- 
agement have got to do a job which 
no one can throw stones at. 

The Manager has a complex job 
—a difficult job. He must be at one 
and the same time: sales manager, 
ofice manager, actuary, teacher, 
lawyer, psychologist, business and 
tax expert, actor, organizer, per- 
sonal producer, leader, father con- 
fessor, community leader, etc. 


Building Quality Men 


It is true that the job is complex; 
it is big. But the day has passed 
when by dint of a winning person- 
ality, a good personal production 
job, or the sweat of one’s brow, a 
man is thereby qualified to be a 
Manager of men. Rather, the whole 
course of the industry in _ recent 
years has served to emphasize that 
the successful Manager is a man 
who can build quality men, 

Let’s pause, then, to observe some 
trends in agency or field manage- 
ment. I most certainly do not want 
to infringe on the subject assigned 
to my good friend’ Vince Coffin but 
any consideration of the future of 
life insurance and more specifically 
agency management, necessitates 
such an appraisal of where we stand 
in so far as the processes of build- 
ing men are concerned. 

Twenty-five years ago at an 
Agency Officers meeting out in Chi- 
cago one agency executive told of his 
recruiting activities during the past 
year, the success they had had with 
circularizing, the fact that they had 
contracted 4,277 new men during 
that year, that they had terminated 
4266 men and that they had a net 
gain of 11 agents. And he as well 
as his company were applauded for 
the excellent job that they were 
doing ! 

Yet, another speaker on the same 
program decried the “insatiable ap- 
petite for humans” which charac- 
terized the life insurance business, 
and spoke of the need for “doing 
something” about it. But a third 
man, Professor Walter Dill Scott, 
spoke of the possibilities of scientific 
selection and was almost a lone wolf 
in the wilderness, almost scoffed at 
by many prominent agency men who 
thought his proposal pure fantasy. 
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Solid as the Hills 


As enduring as the mountains which rim the 
Shenandoah Valley . . . that’s the Shenandoah 
Life Insurance Company. Our representatives are 
backed by a sound record of company growth based 
on a service to policyholders. They take pride in 


their company . 


. . and we’re proud of them. 


Shenandoah representatives are fortified with a 
complete line of policy contracts. They know that 
agents and policyowners both get friendly assist- 
ance from the home office. Group life insurance 
for qualified agents is theirs at company expense. 


These things mean security and opportunity. 


Openings in Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, 


and Mississippi. 


pe Re 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Our business has come a long way 
in those years between the two 
World Wars. For example, scien- 
tific selection is now an accomplished 
fact. It’s been proved that we can 
scientifically select by measuring 
personal history and a man’s per- 
sonality characteristics by means of 
the Aptitude Index. But we are not 
satisfied because we are refining the 
process even further and at present 
twenty other tests are being tried 
out by the Bureau in search for ways 
to further improve selection. 


Inc. 
10. Veqinia 


Do you think that the agency man 
of tomorrow can afford not to be a 
practitioner of scientific selection? 


Training and Morale 


Take the matter of training. We 
have talked for years about train- 
ing. We have talked and taken some 
steps toward training the trainer. 
Training has today come of age, and 
its importance and necessity is 
recognized. In the next twenty-five 

(Continued on the next page) 
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years, the Manager has got to be a 
competent technician. In order to 
compete within and without the 
business, he has got to be a good 
trainer because he knows that if the 
agent has not learned, the Manager 
has not taught. 

With respect to the handling of 
human relations problems, leader- 
ship, the human factor—we are be- 
ginning to resist our stubborn human 
desire to write the rules our own 
way. Too often our approach has 
been: “Do unto others what we 
think ought to be done.” Rather 
than following that one main prin- 
ciple of good management, namely : 
“Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” The morale 
studies of the Bureau, and currently, 
the Bureau’s Job Satisfaction studies 
remind management of the price it is 
paying for disregarding the human 
factor. Nations like corporations 
have made the same mistake. Daily 
events remind us of the price we 
are paying for such a viewpoint. In 


the years ahead, good leadership will 
be the most important single factor 
in the Manager’s success pattern. 


Change 


You have given thought and study 
to other changing trends: The re- 
cent trend throughout the world for 
social and economic betterment; the 
development of the Social Security 
program ; new regulations, taxes, re- 
lationships between employer and 
employee ; new problems in connec- 
tion with the accumulation of 
wealth; new uses and markets for 
life insurance; the recent develop- 
ment of an awareness of the concept 
of the life value of employees by 
business. At your meeting here last 
May you considered salary savings, 
Group insurance, Pension Trusts, 
Group Annuities, mass or wholesale 
selling, the Industrial debit agent’s 
share of the market, etc. Job Satis- 
faction of the agent; non-vesting 
versus vesting of renewals ; continu- 
ous renewals or service fees; life- 
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GOING PLACES. .- Once they get back into civilian clothes, 


they'll start “Going Places” in a hurry—in good old Yankee style. 

Security Mutual Agents are “Going Places,” too, with our Triple 

Protection policy, a timely coverage for these post-war prospects. 
For Details:—write to F. L. MABLE, Superintendent of Agencies 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 


LIFE...ACCIDENT...HEALTH 
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time and salary contracts; the | 
independent contractor versus be. 
nevolent regimentation ;_ Pension} pest’s | 
plans for agents ; public opinion surfi75 Fult 
veys; cooperation among institu, New Y 
tional associations have all beenf y77/:: 
subjects which you have studied and} 
are concerned with. Gentlen 
These and many more problems Tl: 
and trends are currently being dis{ militar) 
cussed and acted upon. We are inflife in 
a process of transition. But change§ well 1 
is inevitable. Change is the normalf quence 
situation if we are to show progress involv! 
The mad twenties gave place tof The 
the muddled thirties, and now the§ the ato 
fateful forties are taking their placef or gui 
in history. war ha 
of wa 
Variables and Imponderables _ 
10se 
Postwar prospects involve vari-§ °! the 
ables and imponderables too elusive} 
for accurate appraisal. On this sub-§ °' ) 
ject, we have been favored by} °" h 
prophecies from many oracles. The§ /he 2 
reconversion box score by innings is} °° 
being chalked up. But I believe that, J "00 
assuming private enterprise is given I 
a fair opportunity to function nor-§ *,'t! 
mally, life insurance may lodk for- | ™ité 
ward to a sound and satisfactory | S°!¢t 
market in the years ahead. Ours isa | @PPli 
provident people. If America pros- be th 
pers, life insurance will prosper. SY"! 
Life insurance is the American way | P°“ 
of life. trop! 
The past twenty-five years have coe 
carried us far. We are living ina surp 
changed and changing world. In the} \ 1) 
days ahead, I have supreme con-} p,., 
fidence that the institution of life It 
insurance will continue to rank high J },.., 
among the assets of our nation—f ee 
we do our job well. That is a big] },, 
“if,” but with men like you at the} ;.., 
helm, my confidence is unbounded. = 
the 
Key mili 
The Manager is the key log. As we 
you recruit, as you select, as you} oy 
train, supervise and lead men, you] «,, 
become more than Managers, you} 
become builders of men. bine 
That is your responsibility, your ] tha 
opportunity. And you will be re-] Uy 
warded in dollars and cents. But | wi 
also you will be rewarded with a far | wa 
greater satisfaction of knowing that | {,; 
as you build men, you are building | jn, 
America. the 
(Before the Life Manager’s Association of 
Greater New York.) 
DE 
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THE ATOMIC BOMB AND 
LIFE INSURANCE 
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NEWS 


75 Fulton Street 
New York 7, New York 
ATTENTION: Editor 


Gentlemen : 


The rush is on to lift war and 
military service restrictions from 
life insurance policies. One may 
well pause to reflect the conse- 


quences in the event of another war 
involving the United States. 

The successful development of 
the atomic bomb and various rocket 
or guided bombs as instruments of 
war has shifted the inherent hazards 
of war from the military to the 
civilian members of our population. 
Those who have made some studies 
of their potentiality for destruction 
estimate that from 20% to 40% of 
our population can be wiped out in 
one hour by an atomic bomb attack. 
The attack could be made with equal 
effect by a great power, a satellite 
nation or a small nation. 

If such a conclusion is warranted, 
as it may well be, then the standard 
military service clauses are ob- 
solete, but restrictive war clauses as 
applied to civilian population should 
be the sine qua non of each life in- 
surance policy issued in time of 
peace so as to minimize the catas- 
trophic hazards inherent in the po- 
tential use of the atomic bomb. Its 
most effective use will depend upon 
surprise attack. If war comes, there 
will be innumerable, simultaneous 
Pearl Harbors. 

It is true that the United Nations 
have launched an international ma- 
chinery for the prevention of war, 
but its existence should not lull any 
insurance company into an attitude 
of wishful thinking or reliance upon 
the low mortality experience of the 
military risks of World War II. 
The next war will begin and end 
in the destruction of the large urban 
centers of population where the 
sinews of war are produced. 

The causes of new wars have 
heen multiplied manifold. We hope 
that the machinery set up by the 
United Nations will be able to cope 
with many of them to prevent armed 
warfare. But if the peace machinery 
fails, the stakes of war will be noth- 
ing short of world domination by 
the contending parties. We have 
DECEMBER 
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come out of this war with an ex- 
tended, global balance of power 
formula for the preservation of 
peace and maintenance of commer- 
cial and economical advantages by 
great nations. In the past such bal- 
ances of power have always been 
adjusted by major wars only. 

The ancient Greeks with all their 
wisdom and cultural refinement held 
that it was forbidden to erect a 
durable monument of victory. Such 
monuments were of perishable ma- 
terial. All succeeding centuries have 
served to confirm this ancient Greek 
tenet. The disintegration of the 
atom leaves no doubt about it. Cas- 
sandra like, I read the shape of 
things to come from Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

In a large sense life insurance 
companies are faced with a greater 
moral responsibility of participating 
in the development of a prophylactic 
against future wars than they had 
been in the past in promoting edu- 
cational programs for preserving the 
health of the nation. Civilian war 
clauses should serve as a good tonic 
to remind the public of the new 
hazards of war, and at the same time 
such clauses should be universally 
adopted to safeguard against catas- 
trophic losses which are now fore- 
seen, and which may not be averted 
in this or the next generation, in 
spite of our Good Neighbor Policy 
and all other good intentions of the 
human race. 

Very truly yours, 
Signed John Panchuk 
General Counsel, Federal 
Life & Casualty Company 





WOMEN BENEFICIARIES 


Need Insurance Knowledge 


OMEN are today the chief 
beneficiaries of all life insur- 
ance and as such should make a 
genuine effort to understand the 
protection that is theirs, Mrs. 
Marion Stevens Eberly, director of 
the Women’s Division of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, said in a 
talk recently before the Women’s 
University Club at the Sophian 
Plaza in Kansas City, Mo. 
“Beneficiaries by the Millions” 
was the topic of Mrs. Eberly’s talk 
and she pointed out that millions of 


women become beneficiaries of life 
insurance policies each year. “To- 
day, one-third of all life insurance 
policy purchases are by women and 
the great bulk of the policies pur- 
chased by men have women as their 
beneficiaries,” she said. “Thus the 
majority of the more than one mil- 
lion death claims for well over a 
billion dollars each year are payable 
to women. A large share of the 
$400,000,000 paid this year under 
maturing endowment policies will 
go to women. Much of the annuity 
and retirement income is theirs. 

“In view of this, it is important 
for women to give greater attention 
to the subject of life insurance—to 
better understand the policies which 
may some day become payable to 
them. Distasteful as it may be for 
them to discuss the family insur- 
ance and the possible involvement of 
death, it is in the best interests of 
the whole family that they do so. 
The problems which follow upon 
the death of the head of a family 
are always many. They are further 
complicated if the woman is igno- 
rant of the financial possibilities in- 
volved and is unprepared for the 
financial adjustments that may be 
necessary. 


Companies’ and Agents’ Position 


“Life insurance companies and 
life insurance agents have become 
thoroughly conscious of the women’s 
point of view and the women’s 
needs. As a result, they have 
planned their policies in recent years 
with increasing effectiveness for use 
by women. That is why so many 
young women are now going to col- 
lege directly as the result of life 
insurance policy benefits; why so 
many business and _ professional 
women can look forward to com- 
fortable retirement; why so many 
housewives and mothers have the 
resources necessary to carry on. 

“The agents, especially, have done 
a noteworthy job in educating 
women to the principles and serv- 
ices of life insurance, but there is 
still much to be done, requiring the 
cooperation of women in seeking 
out the information about their poli- 
cies or their family protection. 
Women should understand that a 
part of the service of the life in- 
surance agent is to answer any and 
all questions concerning existing 
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Women Beneficiaries—Continued 


policies as well as to help in the 
arrangement of new ones. It will 
be a better thing for the women of 
the country, for life insurance it- 
self, if all women become thor- 
oughly conversant with the funda- 
mentals of their life insurance pro- 
tection, which is the basic element 
in their future security.” 

Speaking before the Women’s 
Group of the Kansas City Life Un- 
derwriters Association, Mrs. Eberly 
emphasized that American business 
now reckons with the woman’s point 
of view, and practically all post-war 
planning is being done with close 
attention to the needs and prefer- 
ences of women. 

“The American Woman is no 
mythical figure,” Mrs. Eberly said, 
“but is an important and very real 
factor in shaping the world of to- 
day and tomorrow. She has achieved 
eminent success in the professions, 
in business, in Government and in 
our armed services, at the same time 
retaining her leadership as home- 
maker. She is a force in business 
today, both on her own account and 
as the major influence behind a 
great part of the buying by men. 
And business is giving her an ardent 
courtship.” 

After citing instances of how 
railroads, airlines, steamship com- 
panies, the automobile industry, 
food industries, hotels, banks, utility 
firms and many others have directed 
their products of their services to 
the special needs of women in re- 
cent years, Mrs. Eberly discussed 
the activities of life insurance in 
both meeting the needs of women 
and carrying the story of life in- 
surance to them. 

Mrs. Eberly also addressed the 
Women’s Chamber of Commerce of 
Kansas City. Her western trip in- 
cluded talks before groups in 
Detroit and Chicago. 


L.A. A. 
Annual Meeting 


HE first post-war annual meet- 
ing of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association was held in New 
York at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
November 12, 13 and 14 with 
Powell Stamper (National Life and 
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Accident) as general chairman. 
The program was packed with un- 
usual approaches by the life com- 
panies’ advertising and sales promo- 
tion directors. Program led off with 
a luncheon at which L.A.A. Hender- 
shot received “Greetings from the 
Front Office” from Mansfield Free- 
man, president, United States Life. 
A tribute was paid to the 49 L.A.A. 
members who went to war, five of 
whom were present as returnees. 
Scott H. W. Fyfe, Canada Life, 
responded for the Canadian mili- 
tary and Micou F. Browne, Occi- 
dental Life, for the Yanks. 

Burton Bigelow of New York 
argued that the life insurance busi- 
ness should have a sales laboratory 
on a scientific basis. There was a 
debate as to whether life insurance 
direct mail should use gift offers 
or not. Z. Starr Armstrong, Re- 
public National, and John H. Radar, 
Ohio National, for the affirmative. 
Morgan S. Crockford, Excelsior 
Life, and E. S. Hildebrand, Con- 
necticut General, for the negative. 
The judges declared the debate a 
ue; 


Platform Program 


The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany put on a platform program 
demonstrating “The Magic of 
Radio.” Reports by life companies 
using radio advertising were made 
by Henry M. Kennédy, Prudential ; 
Powell Stamper, National Life and 
Accident ; Hal R. Marsh, Jefferson 
Standard; R. K. Lindsley, Farmers 
and Bankers Life; Douglas Mur- 
phy, for Equitable. 

[In a rapid-fire quiz program exec- 
utives of the NBC answered ques- 
tions from the floor. Radio and 
public opinion were the subject of 
a program by George V. Denny, Jr., 
moderator of America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air. Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, told how life 
companies can profit from the In- 
stitute’s public relations program. 
Responses were made by C. Sumner 
Davis, Provident; James M. Blake, 
Massachusetts Mutual; E.  P. 
Leader, Bankers Life. “A Definite 
Program for Public Relations” was 
given by Clifford B. Reeves, Mutual 
Life. A discussion of the exhibits 
was led by chairman Albert F. Ran- 
dolph, Penn Mutual, with six mem- 





bers participating as discussion 
leaders, followed by an informal 
study of the sales promotion pieges 
presented. 

Discussion of the subject “Are 
Sales Contests in the Field Worth. 
while” the two speakers Arthur Y, 
Youngman, Mutual Benefit general 
agent and Lawrence L. Lifshey, 
New York Life agent. Margaret 
Divver, John Hancock, spoke on 
“Planning Objectives and Making 
Budgets for Trade Journal Adver- 
tising.” A sparkling novelty was 
presented by Charlie Slack of Glen 
Ridge, a 17-year-old president of a 
schoolboys’ business firm organized 
for project study of selling meth- 
ods. (See page 31) 


New Officers 


Russell B. Reynolds, American 
Mutual, president ; Powell Stamper, 
National Life and Accident, vice 
president ; Henry S. Jacobs, Equita- 
ble Life, secretary ; Albert F, Ran- 
dolph, Penn Mutual, treasurer; 
Donald M. Tudhope, Columbus Mu- 
tual, editor of the Life Advertiser. 

Executive committee: Lewis B. 
Hendershot, Berkshire Life; Micou 
F. Browne, Occidental Life; J. 
Percy Lyons, Manufacturers Life; 
C. Russell Noyes, Phoenix Mutual; 
and H. A. Richmond, Metropolitan. 


WAR CLAUSES WAIVED 


We are interested in ascertaining, 
if possible, the names of life insur- 
ance companies which, following the 
last war, paid all death claims m 
full, notwithstanding the restrictions 
of war clauses that may have been 
included in the policy. Can you di 
rect us to a source of information? 


In Best’s December 2, 1918 Life 
News we ran an article “War Risk 
Modifications” which reviewed the 
results of a questionnaire sent out 
during November, 1918 on this sub- 
ject. In that article the following 
companies were reported to have re- 
funded all extra war risk premiums 
collected and, in addition, paid all 
war claims in full, whether the extra 
premium had been paid or not: 
Berkshire Life, Equitable Life of 
N. Y., John Hancock, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Mutual Benefit, North- 
western Mutual, Penn Mutual, 
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Phoeix Mutual, Provident Mutual, 
State Mutual and Union Central. 
The !ndianapolis Life paid all 
claim. in full but the record is not 
clear «s to whether any extra pre- 
mium had been collected, nor what 


was done in connection therewith ; 
that is, a possible return of pre- 
mium. However, since the claims 
were paid in full it is likely that 
they also at that time refunded the 
extra premium collected, if any. 
Other companies refunded all or 
part of the extra war risk premiums 
collected but took no action on pay- 
ment of war claims other than un- 
der contract provisions. 

The foregoing list is not repre- 
sented by us to be complete because, 
in looking through the back issues, 
we received the impression that the 
questionnaire went out rather early ; 
that is, right after Armistice Day, 
and quite a few of the companies 
replied at the time that they had not 
as yet decided just what to do con- 
cerning the situation reviewed. 
Further, we did not follow this up 
at the time and other companies 
may have replied to the question- 
naire at a later date but they did 
not make the pages of our News, 
and the old files containing original 
copy on this matter are not avail- 
able—it appears that this material 
has been destroyed. 

Incidentally, in our conversations 
with claim men among the local 
companies we do not find any in- 
dination on their part to follow the 
lad of the Equitable Life in their 
recent announcement to repeat the 
World War I procedure and return 
extra premiums and pay claims in 
iull. As you probably know, the 
Equitable Life announced this re- 
cently—see page 72 of Best’s Octo- 
ber Ist Life News. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN 
SCHOOLS 


Spreading 


IFE insurance is today receiv- 

ing increased recognition in_ the 
ountry’s educational system and is 
king explained to the nation’s 
youth as one of the major sources 
if personal and family financial se- 
‘urity, the Utica Life Underwriters 
\ssociation was told last month at 
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its luncheon meeting by R. Wilfred 
Kelsey, director of the Educational 
Division of the Institute of Life In- 
surance and co-author of “The 
Hand-book of Life Insurance.” 


“Because of its important social 
and economic contributions to fam- 
ily, community and nation, life in- 
surance has a logical place in school 
and college curricula,” Mr. Kelsey 
said, “and this role is being fulfilled 
in constantly increasing degree as 
our educational system shifts more 
and more from the purely cultural 
plane to a system of education for 
living as well. Schools throughout 
the country are placing more and 
more emphasis on the social studies, 
home-making and general prepara- 
tion fog family responsibility and 
thus it is only natural that life in- 
surance is being given greater at- 
tention in school programs.” 


Healthy Trend 


Mr. Kelsey pointed out that this 
increased emphasis on the security 
factors of life is today reaching 
younger ages, being incorporated in 
grade school as well as High School 
programs in many places. “Young 
people today want to learn all they 
can about the reasons back of social 
and economic upheavals,” he said. 
“They want to know what they in- 
dividually can do about such matters 
and also how they can contribute 
to their own security. 


“Tt is a healthy trend, because 
the present and future generations 
of youth in whose hands national se- 
curity must largely rest are being 
given a better preparation for life 
than any previous generation. It is 
important, therefore, that everyone 
associated with these basic elements 
of our economy cooperate with edu- 
cators in placing the facts before 
students simply and yet in true rela- 
tionship to their social-economic 
significance. The Institute of Life 
Insurance is finding an increasing 
demand from schools for coopera- 
tion in preparing suitable material 
for this purpose and local life under- 
writers generally are adding their 
efforts in this public service.” 


Commenting on the study of life 
insurance in Utica schools, Mr. 
Kelsey said, “It is interesting to see 
that Utica is in the forefront of 
those giving this greater attention 


to family security. All Utica High 
School students are given two weeks 
of study on insurance in all its 
phases in the ninth year Social Stud- 
ies and about two-thirds of the stu- 
dents receive four days additional 
study on this subject in the 12th 
year under Problems of Democ- 
racy.” 

It was pointed out by Mr. Kelsey 
that New Yorkers are among the 
nation’s most insurance-minded 
people, the average life insurance 
owned per family by the people of 
this state being about $7,000, com- 
pared with $4,400 for the nation as 
a whole. 


HIGH LAPSES ON 
GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


OO much high pressure on 

draftees when they took out Gov- 
ernment life insurance on entering 
the service and not enough sales- 
manship now to get them to keep it 
after discharge, are the main rea- 
sons why three out of four veterans 
are lapsing their insurance, accord- 
ing to a study by Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 
Many veterans interviewed say they 
remember only one reason being 
given them for purchasing Govern- 
ment insurance when they enlisted: 
“We want to make this outfit a hun- 
dred per cent. Sign here.” 

World War II service insurance 
is less flexible and carries fewer 
privileges than Government insur- 
ance for veterans of World War I; 
the more limited choice in types of 
insurance and option privileges 
available is also a factor in the tend- 
ency of our present crop of veterans 
to drop their Government insurance, 
the report states. 

Out of the millions already dis- 
charged, only one veteran in 25 has 
converted his temporary Govern- 
ment insurance to a permanent basis 
so far, the study states, and only 
one veteran out of four is keeping 
his insurance in force even on a 
temporary term basis. 

Now, at separation centers dis- 
charged veterans are receiving vary- 
ing degrees of insurance counsel, 
ranging from excellent to practically 
nil. They have a thousand and one 
other matters on their minds—get- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Youth and Selling—Continued 4. \ 
Selling 
“T don’t want to get down on myf advai 
knees before every uninteresting} job is 
fruit who sits behind a desk. I don't] the w: 
want to take somebody’s guff and} heck 
then grin back at him. I couldn't} compe 
stand it.” a fam 
Bill Beggs—age 17—a Junior—¥ The 
Quotes ! what 
“What, do you want to be onef Sales! 
O’Keefe? You jerk. Boy, you} 1. | 
picked something there. Why, dof 2. 
you know they put old men in it tof to do 
make you feel sorry for them.” 3. 
Bill Bloomfield—age 17—a Junior—|_+- 
Quotes! Bu 
“T hate that lousy high pressure say t 
stuff. I don’t want to go around for§ alway 
the rest of my life with deformed] ing o 
feet from sticking them in doors!” § | inte 
Don Melellan—age 17—a Junior—]{ door 
Quotes! ampli 
“T don’t want to be some birds} 17, w 
sucker and just barely live on Com-{ man 
missions. I’m no fool.” the h 
All day long this went on until I} door 
was so discouraged that I was Mad. J gine, 
[ Catalogued the objections my J even 
pals gave to Selling as a career. Al J repu 
though there were many of them § man. 
they seemed to fall under 4 main J coun 
headings. Here are the 4 objections J | kn 
we Kids have to Selling as a career: } take: 
1. We all have the idea that the J on tl 
profession is a little bit dishonest 
and insincere. We think of the 
Salesman as the Shyster with the 
big front and the Cheap flashy W 
Clothes who humbles himself before } idea 
every one and grins through thous- T 
ands of closed doors. In the words | lead 
of Bill Puls—age 16 “You have to 1. 
go around with a big Pepsodent § brin 
smile on your pan and tell lies to §j offic 
people.” busi 
2. We Kids have the idea that J that 
selling is a non-technical job with no } mes 
educational standards and no pro- 2 
fessional standing. Any ignorant J ball 
person whose a smooth talker can § abo 
make the grade. In the words of 3 
Bob Sternberger 17—“That’s just ] sch 
a big waste of time. Why be a J to 
Salesman when you can get a real | fes: 
job. All you need to sell is a good } do 
line.” An 
3. Kids think selling is uninter- | pla 
esting. In the words of Jim Rein- | Ki 
hart 18 “T’d hate the people I’d have } sel! 
to work with. It’s a boring job with | up 
boring people. I don’t want to spend } hir 
the rest of my life in dirty hotels J un 
and Sleepers.” me 
BEST'S LIFE NEWS }f DE 
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4. \We Kids have the idea that 
Selling doesn’t pay. We think that 
advancement is hard and that the 
iob is a hard one to hold down. In 
the words of Carl Wheeler 17 “Aw 
heck —there’s just too durn much 
competition. You couldn’t support 
a family that way.” 


There it is in a nutshell. That’s 
what we Kids think of being a 


Salesman: 

1. It’s not on the up and up. 

2. You don’t need any education 
to do it. 

3. It’s uninteresting. 

4. It doesn’t pay. 

But that’s not all. When we Kids 
say the word Salesman, we don’t 
always mean the fellow you’re think- 
ing of. To one third of The Kids 
| interviewed, Selling was a strictly 
door to door proposition. For ex- 
ogee when I asked Jack Wagner 
7, whether he wanted to be a Sales- 
man I got the answer. Quotes “Who 
the heck wants to go from door to 
door peddling all that junk.” Ima- 
gine, % of the Kids who didn’t 
even associate with selling the Shady 
reputation of the travelling Sales- 
man. To some, a Salesman is a 
counter-jumper, To others, for all 
I know a Salesman is the guy who 
takes your knickles when you get 
on the trolley. 


Source of Misconceptions 


Where did we get these cock-eyed 
ideas. Where did they originate? 

Three Main places I found from 
leading questions. Three sources. 

1. The Home. And Dad probably 


brings the ideas there from the 
office. This lead me to believe that 
business men themselves don’t think 


that selling is so hot. But I can’t 
mess with that subject. 

2. Outside Influences — current 
ballyhoo over the radio, etc.—jokes 
about the traveling Salesman, etc. 

3. The School—uninspired high- 
school teachers who have no need 
to Sell themselves regard the pro- 
fession with indifference. They 
don’t even consider it a profession. 
And those Student advisors Who 
play such a big part in helping us 
Kids pick jobs—often discourage 
selling. If a boy has the guts to get 
up on his feet and talk—they tell 
him to be a lawyer. If a Kid has an 
understanding of the technical 
make-up of products—they invari- 
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oubly tell him to be an engineer. 
If a fellow has the gift of decrib- 
ing things clearly, they tell him to 
be a writer. Selling is conspicuous 
by it’s absence from most high 
school curricula. The only business 
that you can learn in high school is 
the so-called “Commercial course” 
which is nothing more than a light 
Study of typing and book-keeping 
dished up for Stupid Students who 
are too dumb to pass the College 
course. 


Facts in the Matter 


Is it no wonder that we teen-agers 
think that selling Stinks when ev- 
erything we’re exposed to, at home, 
outside, and in School points in that 
direction ? 

Mr. George V. Rumage of Young 
America Magazine told me _ that 
after this war Salesman are going 
to be needed to widen new Markets 
for our excess production and pre- 
vent a crash. Well, that Sort of 
thing is a little over my head, but 
IT know one thing—you may need 
Salesmen to Stop a depression but, 
the way Youth looks at selling today 
the only way you'll ever get the 
young scrappers you want for 
Salesman is during a depression, 
When we can’t get jobs anywheres 
else. 

“T’m no. sucker,” says Eddy 
Parlin 16, a Junior “I won’t be a 
Salesman if I can get a job some- 
wheres else. Eddy is one of the 
smartest boys in our class and he’d 
make a solid Salesman. But he can 
get a job somewheres else, and he 
probably will. 


Learning to Sell 


The members of the Hom-Aid 
Products Company abbreviated 
HAPCO have a different slant of 
course. We know what selling really 
is. Some of us who, 10 months ago, 
couldn’t even open our face now 
know what a Sublime thrill it is to 
walk into a store of a man who 
tells you right off that he hasn’t ad- 
vertized in 15 years, and thru our 
own efforts convince that man that 
he should break his precedent and. 
take an ad in “The Carpetsweeper.” 
We’ve had that experience and we 
know it gives you a lift that you just 
can’t get anywheres else. We’ve had 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Youth and Selling—Continued 


so much fun Selling for HAPCO. 
I remember when we first tried to 
Sell our authorized Stock issue. We 
had the wrong idea about Selling 
then ourselves. We rang a door bell. 
Cold turkey on a woman, practically 
wedged our foot in, and then tried 
some too high pressure Salesman- 
ship. The poor woman didn’t un- 
derstand. She thought all Stock Sold 
for $100 a share. She kept backing 
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GUARDIAN of 
TOMORROW 


It is an unusual American who does 
not have as a primary goal—future 
security for himself and his family. 
Yet perhaps nothing so universally 
desired is more impossible of attain- 
ment when the individual must de- 
pend only on himself. 

But through life insurance such se- 
curity is available to everyone, and 
we at Provident have helped an ever- 
increasing number of Americans face 
the unpredictable future with confi- 
dence. For three decades we have 
been able to provide for the future 
security of more and more people 
through a program of conservative 
growth . . . based on sound, safe, fi- 
nancial principles. 

If we are to be the guardians of 
tomorrow for yet more and more peo- 
ple, we must build for tomorrow. 
That is our planned course. 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


208 PLATT BLDG. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





away tripping over things. Trying 
to get behind another door—The 
only Sales Resistance She had. 
When we finally told her it cost 50c 
she sighed and coughed up of course, 
we learned that that isn’t real Sell- 
ing—just as we've learned that other 
things don’t constitute good Sales- 
manship. But we've had so much 
fun learning these lessons that we’ve 
gotten over our crazy ideas about 
selling as several of us actually want 
to go into that field. We know that 
being a Salesman is good stuff. 

But not everyone has this oppor- 
tunity to learn selling. And some- 
thing should be done about this 
problem. It’s been laying around 
for years and now it’s getting worse. 
Selling is the last thing almost any 
Kid wants to do. IT read an article 
some wheres that said Salesmanship 
turnover runs at about 1200%—the 
highest of any field. This simply 
means that many of the wrong Kind 
of people are getting attracted, into 
scientific selling—the people that 
aren’t good enough to get jobs any- 
wheres else. 

What should be done. It’s really 
up to you men—entirely. At the 
present time there is no voice of 
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Insurance Company 
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Representatives Have 
Something Unusual To Sell 


Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


1. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 

3. Triple Indemnity 

4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 
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. Waiver of Premium 


For Details Write 
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Vice President and Agency 
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Selling in the lives of us Kids. It’s 
ignored in the High School. Sales 
management never presented it’s 
case. 

That’s what is needed and that’s 
what these clubs can provide—a 
voice of selling. Tell us Kids the 
Story. 

There are ways you can do this; 

I suggest that Sales-management 
put out on a campaign of it’s own to 
counteract this anti-selling propa- 


ganda that’s been going around, 
Let’s have some more of these 


Horatio Alger books that inspired 
my Dad—Glorify Selling. You 
Know The American Public and we 
Kids in particular are very fond of 
popularizing some profession. Five 
years ago it was the man in white 
—the courageous doctor who saved 
the village from the plague; Four 
years ago it was the international 
news correspondent who lunched 
with Hitler and dined with Stalin, 
today it’s the engineer, the sea-bee 
who builds the bridges. Let’s make 
Mr. Salesman the hero of 1946 and 
the envy of all the Kids. Get him 
away from the farm-house door and 
out of the clutches of Dagwood 
Bumstead and set him up on the pub- 
lic pedestal. 


"Tell Us" 


Let’s hear about the important 
part that Salesmen have played in 
the history of the world. Tell us, 
how, when the human race made 
any forward movement—it was 
motivated by a Salesman. Tell us 
Kids about the Salesmen from the 
London Company and the Plymouth 
Company who persuaded the Pil- 
grims and other immigrants to travel 
3,000 miles into the unknown and 
found a new nation. Tell us Kids 
about Salesmen like Patrick Henry 
and Tom Paine who sold the colo- 
nists a Bill of goods and got them 
to rebel from Great Britain. Tell 
us Kids about Salesmen like Alex- 
ander Hamilton, John Jay, and 
James Madison who literally SOLD 
the Constitution to the people. Tell 
us how Salesmen built this nation 
and how they’re to be responsible 
now for it’s post-war salvation. 

Speak up for Selling! Tell us 
your Story. Get Selling into the 
Schools. Get it into the colleges— 
especially the technological college 
where it will really do a lot of good. 
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As vou know, 95% of US Kids to- 
day are technically minded. I like 
Physics and chemistry etc. We all 
wait to be engineers—and we can’t 
all be. There just isn’t that much 
room. So why not harness this 
power for selling. With our Knowl- 
edge of product make-up we ought 
to be cracker Jack Salesmen. So, 
tell us about it. Tell us how, with 
Specialization, the Salesmen_ will 
have to Know more about their 
products than the people that make 
them. 

Oh yes, and set us right about 
those four crazy ideas we’ve got 
about selling. 

Tell us: 

1. How a Salesman isn’t an ig- 
norant jip-artist. Tell us that he’s 
a public servant: That he’s honest; 
that he’s sincere. 

2. Tell us that a Salesman has 
and will have even more after the 
war a high professional Standing. 
Tell us about the high technical 
Standards that are to be set up. 
Show us that Salesmen have more 
than just a “line.” 


Selling Pays 


3. Tell us that selling does pay 
and that advancement can be good. 
Tell us how Mr. Francis here 
worked his way up from selling to 
Board Chairman of America’s 
Greatest companies, General Foods. 
Let us know about all the other big 
executives who came up thru selling. 
Tell us about Charlie Schwab’s 
Million dollar a year job. Tell us 
about Diamond Jim Brady and the 
others. Tell us of the vast oppor- 
tunities open to Salesmen after the 
war in America’s future unlimited. 

4. Tell us that Selling JS inter- 
esting. Tell us about the experi- 
ences you’ve had traveling around 
the country and hobnobbing with 
big men. Tell us about the freedom 
of movement you have. 


"Respect My Job" 


And above all, define the word 
Salesman. It doesn’t mean the 
order-taker or the guy who sells 
jumping Penguins on the Corner— 
I mean the ideal of the “creative 
Salesman,” the educated industrial 
contact man who makes the big 
wheels turn and the steam stacks 
smoke. 
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Put us wise. We'll listen to you 
if you'll only tell us. All we Know 
is what we hear at home, in school 
and outside. Let’s hear your story 
too. John Blumer age 19 says “I 
think a Salesman is the lousiest job 
I know.” Let’s let him in on the big 
secret too—okay. 


Remember a lot is going to depend 
on Salesmen after the end of this 
war. 


Proud to Be Salesman 


I want to be a Salesman. I am 
proud of it. But I want my friends 
to respect my job too. Therefore I 
hope that something is done about 
this problem. 


It has been a pleasure to be here 
today and on behalf of The Hom- 
Aid Products Co. Abbrev. HAPCO 
manufacturers of fine Kitchen 
Knife-holders and publishers of 
“The Carpetsweeper,” I extend you 
a greeting, | certainly have enjoyed 
coming over here today to tell you 
“How Youth Looks at Selling!” 


Reprinted by permission Sales 
Executives Club, N. Y. C. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON 23, W. VIRGINIA 


Portfolio includes all stand- 
ard forms of Life and En- 
dowment policies as well as 
Group, Salary Deduction, 
Juvenile, Family Income and 
Retirement Plans. 























You Can Plan Today For 
Your Production and 
Home of Tomorrow 


through a 


RENEWAL 
COMMISSION 
LOAN 


Money for... 


® PRODUCTION 

® WORKING CAPITAL 
CUSTOMERS’ NOTES 
AND ACCOUNTS 

© POSTWAR 
OPPORTUNITIES 

® EXPANSION 

® HOMES, ETC. 


OuR BUSINESS is loaning you 
money in substantial amounts 
. .. the one source in the U. S. 
that specializes and really un- 
derstands your needs. 


A renewal loan of $4,500 
costs you only 11 cents per day 
per thousand dollars. 


A unique plan developed by 
us in cooperation with the 
Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis. 


LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 
CREDIT CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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ABILITY... 


... says Webster, is the power to 
perform, the skill to achieve. If you 
have that power or skill and are 
looking for a sound and progres- 
sive company that can offer broad 
agency contracts, liberal commis- 
sions and a well-rounded list of 
policies . . then, ATLAS is your 


TH WF i 


company! : 
Excellent territory still avail- — 
able in Arkansas, California, = 


Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregonand Texas. Write to— 






JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 





y 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


“|... With firmness in the right as 
God gives us to see the right, let us 
finish the work we are in, to bind 
up the nation’s wounds, to care 
for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow and his 
orphans, to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and a 
lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.” 





A. Lincoln 


Second Inaugural Address, 1865 








tHE OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE CLAYTON ACT—Continued 


mission has contested this several times in the courts 
and has urged Congressional action to include assets 


within the prohibitions of the Clayton Act.” 


Such a bill has been introduced in the House as 
H.R. 2357, and in the Senate as S. 615, and embodies 
the recommendations of the T.N.E.C. on this point, 
A Subcommittee of the House Judiciary Committee 
has held hearings on the bill, but the evidence taken 
has not yet been printed On this point of acquisitions, 
the bill adds to stock purchases prohibited “the whole 
or any part of the assets” of another corporation en- 
gaged in commerce. Further consideration will be given 
to other parts of the bill when mention is made of 
statutory relief to meet the Clayton Act. 


Mutual Companies Have Interest 


This proposed bill would affect the general reinsur- 
ance of one company by another, as we ordinarily 
understand it, but presumably would not apply to routine 
reinsurances of individual life applications. 

It will therefore be seen that mutual companies as 
well as stock companies have an interest in the Clayton 
Act as it is and as it may be, and, anyway, the problem 
is not exclusively a stock company problem because 
sometimes a mutual company is the investing company, 
and sometimes a mutual company is concerned because 
of certain interlocking directorates. 


Reinsurance in the Public Interest 


It should be repeated, as outlined in the Cox-Dechert 
Report, that the history of life insurance shows that 
in certain troubled times a weak company has been 
absorbed into a stronger company, sometimes as a 
result of court decree, and sometimes as a result of 
informal suggestion from the state regulatory officials. 
Other times this has been done quietly by a strong 
company at the suggestion of the industry itself. The 
working of such an arrangement is frequently of greater 
public good if it is done without publicity or the insti- 
tution of court proceedings, which in themselves have 
an adverse effect on the interest of the policyholders 
of the absorbed company. In other situations where the 
stock acquisition has been made for investment  pur- 
poses, pursuant to state law, or to offer wider insurance 
coverage, such as both accident and health and life, 
we simply are not confronted with a type of transaction 
which contains a threat to the public interest because 
of the comprehensive supervision exercised by public 
authorities of life insurance. It is in accord with sound 
public policy to permit insurance companies to enjoy 
the operating economies and other advantages of inter- 
corporate relations which it might be hazardous to per- 
mit in the case of other businesses which are not subject 
to such intensive supervision. There is in fact much 
competition in life insurance, and there has been no 
tendency toward consolidation. To use antitrust term'- 
nology, we are having no “gobble ups” in the life 
company field. 

12. See 


4 for 
(1939) 14. 


example, Federal Trade Commission Annual Report 
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\Ve are also faced with the practical problem, even 
if an opposite conclusion were reached, that it is very 
difficult to “‘unscramble the eggs,” or, as others say “to 
turn back the clock.” These relationships have been 
built up in reliance upon state laws and decisions of 
the Supreme Court and it is entirely just that no 
attempt be made to disturb the status quo for purely 
technical reasons and there has been no suggestion 
that stock acquisition as a general principle has miti- 
gated against the public interest. 


Interlocking Directorates 


Before considering remedial statutory action dealing 
with stock acquisition, a brief mention should be made 
of the third prohibition in the Clayton Act of interest 
to life companies, that dealing with interlocking direc- 
torates. The statute prohibits any person at the same 
time being a director in any two or more corporations, 
anyone of which has capital, surplus and undivided 
profits aggregating more than one million dollars, en- 
gaged wholly or in part in interstate commerce, if such 
corporations are or shall have been competitors, so that 
the elimination of competition by agreement between 
them would constitute a violation of any of the pro- 
visions of any of the antitrust laws. Any director prop- 
erly selected is permitted to continue for one year 
thereafter. An exception is made for banks, trust 
companies and common carriers, subject to other fed- 
eral regulation. Note that the interlocking directorate 
to be bad need not result in a decrease of competition ; 
it is fatal if an agreement between the companies con- 
cerned would violate the antitrust laws. 


While the job of being president or a director of one 
company would seem a large assignment, still the 
central management of several companies closely con- 
nected has been a natural consequence of such owner- 
ship, and in most cases the divorce of such management 
from any one company so concerned would be both 
unnecessary and artificial. We have had active virile 
management of our life companies and any utilization 
of a dummy management to meet a technical statute 
should be avoided. Of course, if one could imagine that 
two of the large unrelated life companies would sud- 
denly decide to share one president or one board of 
directors, for competitive mischief, it is certain that 
public opinion and insurance department frowns would 
change the arrangement without the necessity of any 
statute. 


Penalties for Non-compliance 


In dealing with the Clayton Act it is only fair to 
review the consequences of non-compliance. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission by the terms of the act may 
issue an order to cease and desist from the violation 
complained of, and may order divestiture of stock, and 
in the language of the statute may order the company 
to “rid itself of the directors chosen” contrary to law. 
There are provisions for appeal to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Now More Than 


One Billion 


Life Insurance in Force 


Bankers Life takes real pleasure in celebrat- 
ing this climax to 66 years of strong, steady 
growth. We salute the Bankerslifemen in 
the field who have made it possible. 


From a modest beginning in 1879, Bank- 
ers Life has spread across the length and 
breadth of America. Today over 300,000 
policyholders own more than one billion 
dollars in life insurance, representing pro- 


tection in many varied forms. 


The achievement of this volume of in- 
surance in force makes Bankers Life not 
only the largest financial institution in 
Iowa and the largest insurance company 
west of the Mississippi river measured in 
admitted assets . . . but also makes it the 
largest insurance company west of the 
Mississippi river measured by volume of 
ordinary insurance in force. This is an 
accomplishment of which, we believe, we 


may justifiably be proud. 
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There is no better SECURITY in 
the world than that back of every 
policy in the Rockford Life. 
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THE CLAYTON ACT—Continued 


There is also the little matter of a misdemeanor ig 
case trade is monopolized or attempted to be monopo- 
lized, which carries a fine not exceeding $5,000, or 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both. Where 
a corporation violates the antitrust penal provisions, the 
individual directors, officers, or agents, who have author- 
ized, ordered, or done, the acts are responsible. The 
United States District Attorney may seek in United 
States district courts to restrain violation of the anti- 
trust laws, and so may any private person bring a similar 
action in case of threatened loss or damage by reason 
of a violation of such laws. Any person who has been 
injured in his business or property by a violation of 
the antitrust laws may sue and recover threefold the 
damages sustained, the cost of suit, and a reasonable 
attorney fee. This gives a right of action to the public 
and to jobbers or customers, but not to a stockholder, 
director, officer, or creditor.** Any judgment in favor 
of the government is prima facie evidence against any 
defendant in a suit brought by another party, except 
in case of a consent judgment or decree. 


Statutory Relief 


The question we now come to is, what should life 
insurance do about the Clayton Act? When Public 
Law 15 was being considered by Congress, it seemed 
wise to include an exception from the Clayton Act, 
although the problem certainly was not as important 
to the life companies as was the Sherman Act to the 
fire and casualty companies which had certain rate 
making practices. Congress in setting up Public Law 15 
gave a temporary exemption until January 1, 1948, 
and a complete exemption after that time if there was 
adequate state regulation. This law therefore pointed 
the way, and the problem is one of drafting an ade- 
quate state statute. The conclusions of the Cox-Dechert 
Committee were in line with this thought but, to express 
them completely, we repeat them— 


1. While the stock acquisition and interlocking di- 
rectorate provisions of the Clayton Act are of 
critical importance to certain life insurance com- 
panies, it is recognized that these phases of the 
statute present problems of far broader scope to 
other branches of the insurance industry because 
of the need for fleet operation or other forms of 
underwriting combinations of sufficient resources 
to cover single risks of tremendous size. 

2. From the point of view of life insurance, 1t seems 
that certain types of inter-corporate relationships 
heretofore briefly described serve a useful public 
purpose and that if the state laws under which 
these relationships were created need to be 
strengthened or enacted in other states, this should 
be done. 

3. This Committee believes that it should refrain 
from making specific recommendations on this 
subject until it has had an opportunity to study 
the recommendations of those other branches of 
the insurance business which have a greater aggre- 
gate amount at stake with respect thereto. 


33... 139 A. E.R. 3087. 
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The All-Industry Committee has been charged with 
the duty of drafting state legislation to take insurance 
stock acquisition and interlocking directorates out from 
under the Clayton Act in accordance with Public Law 15. 
It would have been possible to have attempted again 
to secure a total Congressional exemption of insurance 
companies from the Clayton Act. However, it seemed 
more advisable to attempt to accomplish this through 
state legislation, the customary place for solving insur- 
ance problems and in accord with the path suggested 
by Public Law 15. 


The problem of drafting a statute is indeed not easy. 
A simple state statute exempting insurance from stock 
acquisition and interlocking directorates does not meet 
the usual accepted standards of regulation. On the 
other hand, it would be unwise to make such arrange- 
ments subject to the action of a state supervisory official 
unless there are also coupled with it certain statutory 
standards, and it would be unfair to such officials to 
vest them with this responsibility unless the statute 
included some guides for their action. 


From Viewpoint of Investments 


If this matter is approached in part from the view- 
point of investments, it can be made similar to the New 
York investment statutes which regulate specifically the 
amount that can be invested in other insurance company 
stock, and the amount that can be taken for valuation 
purposes, and such statutes require little action on the 
part of a state supervisory official. To make such a 
statute practical, it should, however, apply to domestic 
companies only. If the tests set up in a state statute 
are made to apply to a transaction within any state by 
either a domestic or foreign company, this could result 
in some confusion because the finding of a lessening 
of competition through stock acquisition naturally af- 
fects investment policy and the basic operations of the 
company throughout the country. Stch investment 
policy more appropriately belongs to the domestic state. 
However the standards are defined, we are sure that 
life insurance wants them defined in terms of the public 
interest. Such public interest would certainly be served 
without any determination by reason of the resulting 
beneficial operating economies, added safety for the 
benefit of policyholders of the participating companies, 
and the opportunities for more extensive service for 
policyholders of such companies. This would, of course, 
be subject to stock acquisitions not in any way impairing 
the rights of stockholders or resulting in substantially 
lessening competition in the industry at large. 


Suggested Statutes 


It will be appreciated that it is more difficult to 
set up standards for existing situations than it is for 
future ones. The Clayton Act itself contained a 
“grandfather clause” approving all arrangements as of 
October 15, 1914, and indeed it may ultimately be 
necessary to go back to Congress to ask for a similar 
exemption for existing stock relationships. It would, 
however, seem adv isable as previously indicated to pro- 
teed along the line suggested by Public Law 15 before 

(Continued on the next page) 
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When Fidelity was founded, Oklahoma was still 
Indian Territory—statehood was merely a dream. In 
evaluating an institution, age alone is not conclusive 
but coupled with success it indicates wise management 
and offers a foundation of confidence. For the story 
of Fidelity, write for your copy of "The Company 
Back of the Contract." 
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looking for a connection with a 
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souri. 

And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
J. C. West, President. | 














THE CLAYTON ACT—Continued 


going to Congress for such relief, and, if it is possible 
to work this out through the states, this course is to be 
preferred. In dealing with directorates, it is more 
difficult to set up standards which would be of any 
assistance to the state supervisory officials and there js 
probably little choice except to apply the same tests ag 
for stock acquisitions. Since the interlocking directorate 
point comes up whether or not there is interlocking 
stock, it would seem well to have a separate statute 
for each. Some state constitutions require that a bill 
deal only with one subject. Here again attention should 
be given to preserving the right to continue with present 
directorates. Any state statute for either stock acquisi- 
tions or interlocking directorates which gives state 
supervisory officials the right to approve or disapprove 
should of course contain provisions for judicial review, 


H.R. 2357 


Mention has already been made of H.R. 2357, pend- 
ing in Congress, which contains the Federal Trade 
Commission’s recommendations for amendments to the 
Clayton Act, most of which were developed in the 
T.N.E.C. investigation and put aside because of the 
war emergency. This bill, in addition to including asset 
acquisition with stock acquisition, places the burden 
of approving the desirability of any such acquisition, if 
over an as-yet undetermined amount, on the parties 
concerned, by requiring them to get first the approval 
of the Federal Trade Commission. This shifting of 
the burden of proof after monopoly is established is 
declared to be in accord with the recent decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
in the Aluminum Case, when the court said “if it was 
an excuse, that ‘Alcoa’ had not abused its power, it lay 
upon Alcoa to prove that it had not.” * 

The consummation of future consolidation plans 
under the terms of the bill must first be found to be 
in the public interest, and such a plan is in the public 
interest only if the Commission finds— 


(a) that the acquisition will not substantially lessen 
competition, restrain trade, or tend to create a 
monopoly (either in a single section of the coun- 
try or in the country as a whole) in the trade, 
industry, or line of commerce in which such 
corporations are engaged ; 

(b) that the size of the acquiring corporation after 

the acquisition will be compatible with the exist- 

ence and maintenance of effective competition 
in the trade, industry, or line of commerce in 
which it is engaged ; 

that the acquisition will not so reduce the num- 

ber of competing companies in the trade, indus- 

try, or line of commerce affected as materially 
to lessen the effectiveness of competition 
therein ; 

that the acquiring corporation has not, to induce 

the acquisition, indulged in any unlawful meth- 


(c) 


(d) 


14. United States v. Aluminum Co. of America, 148 F. (2d) 416 
(2 C.C.A. 1945); see infra, note 16. 
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ods of competition, and has not otherwise vio- 
lated the provisions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, as amended; 

(c) that the acquisition will not be incompatible 
with greater efficiency and economy of produc- 
tion, distribution, and management. 


The purpose of the above procedure is to require no 
longer an attempt to “unscramble the eggs.” Existing 
arrangements are to be allowed to stand if they are 
not otherwise illegal. This principle was recognized by 
the Supreme Court in the recent case of Umited States 
y. Crescent Amusement Co., et al.,1> where the Court 
allowed present acquisitions to stand but prohibited 
future acquisitions except after an affirmative showing 
that such acquisitions will not unreasonably restrain 
competition. This view is further outlined by a spokes- 
man for the Federal Trade Commission. He points 
out that future acquisitions must be justified and that 
concern over existing inter-corporate relationships 
“overlooks the importance of potential competition.” 
He believes that the dominance of existing monopolies 
might become less rather than greater as time passes 
unless they can maintain control of the entire raw 
material supply, and that the bill would not guarantee 
continuation of any present position or power.*® 

One important legislative and legal question presented 
as a result of any proposed or future change in the 
Clayton Act is, must state law to meet Public Law 15 
change in the future every time the Clayton Acct itself 
is changed in order to qualify as adequate state regula- 
tion? Be that as it may, the All-Industry Committee 
would seem to have little choice for the present except 
to write an interlocking stock and directorate statute 
based on the present Clayton Act. This will mean largely 
an investment statute with antitrust tests as we now 
know them. If the Clayton Act is amended as proposed, 
some states will have to give attention to having statutes 
on consolidations and mergers, and perhaps they will 
also have to amplify their sections on reinsurance of 
one company by another. The existing statutes in 
several of the states are probably complete enough to 
constitute adequate state regulation on these particulars. 

Life insurance thus looks at the Clayton Act in this 
way. The Clayton Act is not one of its major problems. 
It is, as we see, affected to a certain extent by the Act 
as regards interlocking stock and directorates, and con- 
solidations and. company reinsurances. Life insurance 
is interested in presenting a united front with the insur- 
ance industry in working out the interstate commerce 
problem in all its aspects. Life insurance wants to be 
sure that when the recommended legislation is enacted 
into law it will still be fully able to maintain the high 
standards and reliable service which has been so tradi- 
tional of this industry. As we face the legislative trials 
ahead, let all reniember that it is impossible to have a 
monopoly in life insurance, because no one company 
can control the raw materials of life insurance. These 
raw materials are insurable human beings and those 
motives of affection and devotion which have been and 


will continue to be the spiritual energy of life insurance. 
(Before A.L.C. Meeting.) 


> 323 U. S. 





173 (1944). 
W. T. Kelley, Chief Counsel, Federal Trade Commission, State- 
bent in Support of the Enactment of S. 615 and H.R. 2357. 
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And Don’t Overlook 
The Distaff Side 


Continuing our thoughts on Prospect- 
ing, it is to be hoped that life under- 
writers will increasingly give place to 
the wife in building their prospect lists. 
The untimely passing of a man's mate, 


especially. when children survive, too 


often creates a financial emergency that 


even a small policy could have easily 
forestalled. 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, 
Chairman of the Board 


ROBERT E. HENLEY, 
President 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Government Debt—Continued 


that we hold less than 10% of the 
total Federal debt should not blind 
either us or the Treasury to the fact 
that we are one of the Treasury’s 
best customers, even though we are 
not the largest. In the first place, 
life insurance is the most important 
single medium through which thrifty 
Americans regularly save money for 
investment. The word “regularly” 
needs stressing, because in the years 
ahead the Treasury will have to rely 
increasingly on steady sources of in- 
vestment funds as opposed to the 
patriotic and abnormal savings of 
war time. Furthermore, our hold- 
ings have no inflationary influence. 

In the second place, life com- 
panies are traditionally long-term 
investors. This means that the great 
majority of the Government bonds 
they purchase are held for long pe- 
riods, thus relieving strains on the 
market. In other words, life com- 
panies are what are known in the 
market place as “strong holders’’— 
and strong holders are one thing the 
Treasury wants. 

Turning now to the record, the 
fact is that the life companies have 
been the largest buyers of long-term 
marketable Treasury bonds during 
the war. Since the first Defense 
Loan, life companies have bought 
over 12% billions of long term 
bonds, or 40% of all the long term 
marketable issues sold by the Treas- 
ury in that period. These long term 
bonds, securely held as they are, 
probably represent the strongest part 
of the whole Government debt struc- 
ture. The Treasury does not have 
to worry about refunding them at an 
early date, nor is there any problem 


of redemption as in the case of War 
Savings Bonds. 

A few of us, as individuals and 
on our own responsibility, have been 
visiting Washington officials during 
the war years in an effort to help 
acquaint them with our problems 
on the one hand, and to try to show 
them how we may be of greatest 
assistance to the Treasury, on the 
other. It is in no sense a selfish 
position, and we talk on common 
ground. 


Whether it was as a result of 
these increasingly friendly contacts 
or because the interrelationship had 
become so obvious to the Treasury 
itself I do not know, but the fact 
remains that last March, for the 
first time, the Secretary of the 
Treasury on his own initiative in- 
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vited a few representatives of out 
industry to come to Washington to 
confer on the Seventh War Loan 
Drive. The American Bankers As- 
sociation, which through a formal 
committee had frequently conferred 
with Treasury and Federal Reserve 
officials in the past, was also invited 
to attend. 

I believe this meeting in March 
marked a great step forward for the 
life insurance industry, for it was 
an official recognition of our im- 
portant place in Government financ- 
ing. Secretary Morganthau outlined 
to us the Treasury’s objectives, and 
particularly stressed his desire that 
as little as possible of the Seventh 
War Loan subscriptions should 
come through the commercial banks 
or from sales of Government securi- 
ties already in the portfolios of in- 
stitutional investors. He expressed 
the hope that the life insurance com- 
panies would be able to police them- 
selves along these lines. As a con- 
sequence, the Presidents of the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America sent out a joint letter to 
their members asking for their co- 
operation with the Treasury De- 
partment in this matter. I may add 
that since that time, Treasury offi- 
cials have commented on the whole- 
hearted response to this request. 

It became clear to most of those 
who attended the Washington con- 
ference, as well as to others, that if 
the life insurance business were to 
be represented adequately before the 
Treasury, it must be through some 
formal and duly appointed com- 
mittee rather than through a hastily 
summoned informal group. In 
March, as a matter of fact, the Di- 
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rectors of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America had adopted a 
resolution authorizing the Chairman 
of the Investment Research Com- 
mittee “to consider with such chief 
executives of companies as he may 
deem appropriate, broad issues of 
financial policy and to prepare for 
presentation by them appropriate 
agencies of Government such mat- 
ters as are of financial consequence 
to the institution of life insurance.” 

A resolution similar in scope was 
passed by the Executive Committee 
of the American Life Convention in 
May, authorizing collaboration with 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America through a joint committee. 


Liaison Committee 


Without going into all the inter- 
vening details, the result of these 
two resolutions was the appointment 
by these two organizations of two 
joint committees. As a first step, a 
sub-committee of the Research 
Committee was appointed. Its duties 
are to gather information, prepare 
exhibits, and to make as thorough 
an investigation as may be deemed 
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necessary into the relationship of 
life insurance and the public debt. 
This Committee has held two for- 
mal meetings, including one in 
Washington with various Treasury 
officials. It has already gathered a 
considerable amount of material and 
is preparing preliminary reports and 
suggestions to be presented to the 
Research Committee. 

It also is preparing various ideas 
for the consideration of the second 
Joint Committee which has been ap- 
pointed, namely, the Liaison Com- 
mittee. The Liaison Committee is 
exactly what its name implies— a 
committee through which the ideas 
of our business on the subject of 
Government finance can be given to 
the Treasury, the Federal Reserve 
Board and other interested Wash- 
ington officials, and through which 
the wishes and ideas of the Treasury 
can be interpreted to the life insur- 
ance business. The members of this 
Committee are: 


Liaison Committee Membership 


George L. Harrison, President, 
New York Life Ins. Co., Chairman. 


Claris Adams, Ohio 
State Life Ins. Co. 

Edwin W. Craig, President, Na- 
tional Life and Accident Ins. Co. 

Franklin D’Olier, President, Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. 

Frederic W. Ecker, Vice Presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 

W. T. Grant, Chairman of the 
Board, Business Men’s Assurance 
Co. 

Frederick W. Hubbell, President, 
Equitable Life Ins. Co. of Iowa. 

John Sinclair, Executive Vice 
President, New York Life Ins. Co. 
(ex officio as Chairman of Joint 
Research Committee). 

George Willard Smith, President, 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Frazar B. Wilde, President, Con- 
necticut General Life Ins. Co. 


President, 


In August, while in process of 
formation, this Committee was 
called to Washington by the Treas- 
ury to consider plans for the Victory 
Loan Campaign. 

The Washington meeting was 
both cordial and informative. We 
were shown a series of charts, ac- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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WE BELIEVE that life under- 
writing should be a _profes- 
sional career; that in order to 


be happy and consequently suc- 
cessful, a man should first have 
the proper aptitude for the 
work, good tools and good 
training in how to use them. 


We select only those men 
with a high aptitude, provide 
them with a complete line of 
policy plans and train them in 
our three schools for—(1) Sales 
Training, (2) Advanced Under- 
and (3) General 
Agents, plus follow-up coaching 
in the field. 


writing 


A Farmers & Bankers Life 
man is a career man with a 
future. 


THE 
FARMERS AND BANKERS LIFE 
nanvance Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


H. K. LINDSLEY, President 
F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Vice Pres.-Secy. 
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, Government Debt—Continued 


companied by oral explanations, 
portraying the Treasury’s financing 
problems and its broad plans for the 
Victory Drive. Along with the 
American Bankers Association 
Committee, we had joint meetings 
with Under Secretary Bell, Gov- 
ernor Eccles and Allan Sproul, 
Chairman and Vice Chairman of the 
Open Market Committee of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

We were given an agenda by the 
Treasury of matters they would like 
to have us discuss. Following this 
we held a meeting of our Committee 
to consider recommendations which 
we presented the following day in a 
meeting with Secretary Vinson. 

Among the specific recommenda- 
tions made were these: 


(a) That no reduction be made 
in the 21%4% rate on long 
term Government bonds. 
That life insurance com- 
panies be given 90 days in- 
stead of 60 days to purchase 
bonds in the Victory Loan. 
That top issues at 212% be 
opened from time to time 
after the conclusion of the 
Victory Loan. 


(b) 


The door was left open for fur- 
ther discussions after the Victory 
Loan Drive is over and when the 
whole subject of post-war finance 
can be reappraised. 

You may rest assured that one 
of the subjects that will be most 
thoroughly explored is whether a 
further down trend in interest levels 
is avoidable and whether, now that 
the war is over, some revisions in 
fiscal policy might not be advisable. 
We must, of course, recognize that 
the Treasury’s prime responsibility 
is to manage the debt in the best 
interests of all the people. 

Surely, we, in the insurance busi- 
ness, cannot hope for special con- 
sideration as a business, nor should 
we ask it. We are, however, entitled 
to do our utmost to see to it that 
the problems affecting our policy- 
holders are thoroughly understood 
and we can quite properly stress that 
these policyholders represent a sub- 
stantial majority of the taxpayers of 
the country. Similarly, I believe 
that we are entitled to emphasize to 
the Treasury the constructive role 
we can fill as present and prospective 
owners of a very significant propor- 
tion of the long term debt, provided 
we receive an interest return that 
comes reasonably near to meeting 


our needs. 
(Before A.L.C. Annual Meeting.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are pleased to announce the 
return of Mr. Robert S. Begien, as 
Manager of our Southwestern Branch 
with headquarters at 928 Kirby Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. Begien was Manager at Dallas 
for six years, when on February 8th, 
1941, he entered the Army as First 
Lieutenant—landed in England, De- 
cember of 1943—his unit, which 
served under General Hodges, par- 
ticipated in the Normandy, Northern 
France, Central Germany, Ardenne 
and Rhineland campaigns. Was 
awarded the bronze star and dis- 
charged from Army with rank of 
Major, on October 28, 1945. 

Mr. Gene Hanselmann, who has 
been acting as Southwestern Man- 
ager during Mr. Begien's absence, 
will now take over new territory con- 
sisting of the states of Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Alabama. 
Definite headquarters for Mr. Han- 
selmann will be announced later. 


"THE GREAT STEWARDSHIP" 


Book Review 


HE Great Stewardship” is a 

story of life insurance during 
the last 100 years in this country, 
written by Albert W. Atwood and 
published by Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

The experiences of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company 
through its 100 years’ service, as 
well as other well-established and 
well-known companies are cited, to 
give a clear picture of the achieve- 
ments of life insurance in our 
American life. The general purpose 
of the book is to tell the story of 
life insurance through its develop- 
ment in the last hundred years so 
that the general public may be in- 
formed as to how life insurance 
serves the social needs of the people, 
and to give assurance of its future 
strength and dependability. How 
the policyholders’ money is invested, 
the legal protection he is afforded, 
the important part the agent plays 
in its operation, how physical ex- 
aminations for life insurance have 
fostered health and longevity, are 
interestingly treated. 
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INSURANCE ACCOUNTANT 


Now serving in executive capacity with 
nationally known company. 12 years cas- 
ualty experience—familiar with annual 
and interim reports, State filings, taxes, 
investments and punch card accounting. 
College —married—family. Box L-928, 
Alfred M. Best Company, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 








cacia Mutual: Brigadier General 
rank T. Hines, formerly Administrator 
f the Veterans’ Administration and a 
irector of the company, was honored at 
h dinner recently on the occasion of his 
tppointment as Ambassador to the Re- 
wblic of Panama. 

Dr. J. Raymond B. Hutchinson has 
eturned to his post as Medical Director 
§ the company after more than three 
ears of active duty with the United 
Kates Navy. Commander Hutchinson is 
well known throughout the insurance in- 
lustry and is Vice Chairman of the Med- 
cal Section of the American Life Con- 
ention. 





x *k * 


etna Life: 7 Kenney, who joined 
he company in 1934" has been appointed 
jeneral Agent in Oakland, California. 
Miss Marion A. Bills, Assistant Secre- 
ary, was the principal speaker at a meet- 
ng of the Hartford Chapter of the 
National Office Management Association, 
held on November 12 last. Miss Bills’ 
opic was “Interview Rating.” 


xk * 











.C.: The Boston Mutual Life In- 
urance Company and the Loyal Pro- 
ective Life Insurance Company, both of 
Joston, Mass., have been admitted to 
embership—now 209 companies, an all- 
ime high. 

& & = 


llantic Life: Robert V. Hatcher, Pres- 
dent, announces the appointment of 
Elmer J. Markley as Manager at Salis- 
ury, Maryland. Mr. Markley, for the 
ast 10 years, has been associated with 
he Metropolitan Life at Baltimore as 
Agent and Assistant Manager. 


x *® & 


altimore Life: Fred I. Wunderlick, 
Director of Field Training for several 
ears, has been promoted to Superintend- 
nt of Agencies for the company. 

Miss Carrie A. Hobbs, with the com- 
any since 1929, has been appointed to 
he newly created position of Agency 
ecretary. 

xk kk 


Bankers Life (Nebr.): New business for 
month of October, 1945 was the highest 
in the company’s history and represented 
gain of 48% over the same month in 

On a comparable basis the gain 
or the first 10 months of this year was 
0. 
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Berkshire Life: Paid business for Octo- 
ber, 1945 showed a gain of 25% over the 
same month in 1944 and a similar gain 
for the first 10 months was reported. 


x * * 


Business Men's Assurance: New paid 
life insurance for the first 10 months of 
this year showed a gain of 19.6% over 
the same period in 1944. 

x kk 


California-Western States Life: John 
R. Hills of Reno has been named General 
Agent for the company for the state of 
Nevada. 

Richard H. Swan, insurance man of 
Houston, Texas, has been designated Unit 
Manager for the company’s Agency in 
that city. Mr. Swan has been in the life 
insurance business for over 20 years. 

Allen M. Cain has been appointed Man- 
ager for the company in Austin, Texas. 

x *k * 


Canada Life: 4. Howard Moffat, for- 
merly Assistant to the Manager of the 
Central Ontario Branch, has been ap- 
pointed Agency Assistant at the Home 
Office. 

W. N. Schnock has been appointed 
District Manager of the company’s new 
agency at Flint, Michigan. 

ee = ® 


Canadian Life Officers: The annual 
meeting of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association, including the Life 
Agency Officers Section and the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Section, will be held 
at the Hotel London, London, Ontario, 
May 27-29, 1946. This will be the 53rd 
annual meeting of the Association. 
x *k * 


Columbus Mutual Life: Insurance in 
force for the first 9 months of 1945 
showed a gain of 18% over the same 
period last year. The new business gained 
for the same period was approximately 
14%. 

The company’s figures show interesting 
results with respect to Juvenile and Fe- 
male business. Approximately 25% of 
the company’s applications are being sub- 
mitted on children, which constitutes 15% 
of the total volume; insurance written 
on females represents 15% of the applica- 
tions submitted and accounts for 13% of 
the volume. 

Se = + 


Connecticut General: F. Robert Havi- 
land, Vice President, has annonnced the 
opening of a new branch office in Miami, 


Florida and the appointment of Wmston 
W. Wynne as Manager. Mr. Wynne 
previously was District Manager at New- 
port News, Virginia and more recently 
returned to the company following a 
period of service in the Merchant Marine. 

Edward B. Stringham, Il, formerly 
Assistant Manager at Albany, has been 
appointed Manager of the company’s 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. office. Edward E. 
Neill who, for several years has managed 
both the Binghamton, New York and 
Wilkes-Barre territories, will devote his 
entire time to the management and de- 
velopment of the a territory. 
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Connecticut Mutual: Captain G. Archie 
Helland has returned to his position as 
General Agent for the company in San 
Antonio, Texas after four years in the 
Army. 

C; F. Merrifield, who entered the Coast 
Guard as a Lieutenant (j.g.) in 1942, has 
returned as General Agent for the com- 
pany in Portland, Oregon. 

Sherry R. Fisher has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in Des 
Moines, Iowa, succeeding his father, the 
late Claude Fisher. Sherry joined the 
Agency in 1930. 

James F. Ramsey has been appointed 
General Agent for the company succeed- 
ing James G. Hill, who is resigning due 
to ill health. Mr. Ramsey has been in 
the selling end of the business since 1933. 

James B. Irvine, Jr. has been appointed 
General Agent for the company at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Mr. Irvine’s experience with 
the company began in 1940. 

x *k * 


Equitable Life Assurance (N. Y,): 
Col. Leslie R. Shope, a veteran of World 
Wars I and II, has been appointed Ad- 
vertising Manager. 

Major John F. Day, who joined the 
company in 1931, and who, since 1 
has been in the armed services, has been 
appointed Supervisor, Veterans’ Division, 
Personnel Department. 

: @&. = 


Equitable Life (lowa): October, 1945 
showed the largest sales volume for that 
month in the history of the company, 
representing a gain over the same month 
in 1944 of 36.9%. The increase for the 
first 10 months of this year amounted to 
25.5%. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Fidelity Mutual: New business for the 
month of October, 1945 was the best since 
December, 1941, when the war clause was 
imminent. 

* =k ® 


Flitcraft: Laurence, son of the founder 
of the business, Allen J. Flitcraft, died 
on October 14 last at age 63. Laurence 
joined the company hy Associate Editor 
in 1903 and became Editor in 1920, upon 
the retirement of his father. He served 
in this capacity until 1933 and was forced 
to retire at that time due to disability. 


mw & 


Franklin Life: October, 1945 was a rec- 
ord month in production for the company 
showing an 11% increase over the best 
previous month and a 56.8% gain over 
October, 1944. The gain in new business 
for the first 10 eel of 1945 shows 
an increase of 70.3% over the same period 
last year. 
x kk 


Great-West (Can.): Brigadier W. Pres- 
ton Gilbride, C.B.E., D.S.O., who re- 
turned to Canada as Deputy Commander 
of the Canadian Army Pacific Force, has 
renewed association with the Great-West 
Life of Winnipeg and has been appointed 
Manager of the company’s Toronto 1, 
Branch. Active in life insurance circles, 
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he has been President of the London Life 
Underwriters Association (Canada) and 
the Life Managers Club of London (Can- 
ada) in 1937 and Vice President of the 
— Association in 1938. 

+, 1. Powell and W. A. Johnston have 
kien appointed Supervisor of Field Serv- 
ice and Educational Supervisor, respec- 
tively. G. S. A. Bacon has returned to 
the agency department. All three are war 
veterans. 

x *k * 


Guarantee Mutual Life: 
Chambers, Agency 
his 25th anniversary 
on November 1 last. 

x *k 


Guardian Life: Burgh Johnson, for- 
merly Assistant Secretary, has returned 
to the company after three years’ service 
in the Navy as Lieutenant Commander. 
On his return he was promoted to Assist- 
ant Vice President. 

Ed. W. Eggen and P. Andrew Morgan 
have been appointed Manager and Agency 
Supervisor of the company’s Portland, 
Oregon Agency. 

New business for the month of October 
(the traditional month for honoring the 
President of the company) showed an 
increase of 15.3% over the volume written 
in the same month in 1944. 


x & * 


Home Life: New business for October, 
1945 showed a gain of 30.9% over the 
same month in 1944. New business for 
the first 10 months of this year is setting 
a record for that period by showing an 
increase of 8.3% over the previous high 
mark established during the same period 
in 1929. 


Everett L. 
Secretary, observed 
with the company 


xk *k *& 
Indianapolis Life: After 42 months of 
service in the Navy (Lt. Commander) 


Newell C. Munson, Associate Counsel for 
the company, is now back in his office— 
he has been associated with the Indian- 
apolis Life since 1936. 


xk *k * 
Insurance Field: [Winthrop Hamlin. 55, 


formerly Associate Editor in the New 
York office and more recently Sales Edi- 






















John Hancock Mutual: Dr. Hugh W 
Crawford, formerly Medical Director fg 
the Columbian National Life, has beg 
appointed Associate Medical Director g 
the company. 

Following the retirement of Har 
S. Phipps, Manager of the Bureau 9 
Investigation for the company, the fol 
lowing appointments were made: R, 
Lee, Director; S. M. Wick, Manager 
c. N. W oodworth, Supervisor at Boston 
L. James, Supervisor at New York; Clar 
~~ Falconer, Supervisor at Chicago anf 

. B. Lyman, Supervisor at Philadelphia 

"Chases M. Parkhurst, who has beeq 
Manager of the company’s Service offic 
at Washington, D. C., has been appointe 
Manager of a new district agency 
Washington, effective November 1st—th 
office will be located at 2017 S Stree 
N.W. 

Olen E. Anderson, Vice President of 
the company, has announced plans to oper 
new district agencies in the Southwey 
These agencies will operate under a ne 
regional territory recently established 
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known as the Southwestern territory. [incoln 
The following district changes wed C. Ar 
also announced. Leo Sexton has bee 


ppointec 


appointed Acting Regional Manager offany in 
the East Central territory, effective Novfnd Spri 
1. Mr. Sexton will continue as Acti 


Regional Manager of the North Centrd 


territory pending the return from military hat 
A aa : ¥Manha 

leave of Regional Manager Samuel } one 
Kenison. Seat Pi 
John F. Clark, at present Regiondheen in 1 


Manager of the 


East Central territonind js 
has been appointed District Manager offhairma 
the Grand River ges effective Nov. Bion Dol 

Effective Dec. 1, Robert E. Bagot wa Alvis 
transferred “eal "Regional Manager ofpas been 
the West Central territory to Region@fity. 
Manager of the Southwestern territory 

Roger A. Palmer was promoted on De 
1 from the position of Regional SupegMassac 


visor in Upper New York State to Reger and 
gional Manager of the West Centrgormed | 
territory succeeding Mr. Bagot. rr the | 

Merton K. Bryant was promoted tien 
Dec. 1 to Regional Supervisor in_Uppeg: ret 
New York State. He was Asst. Distridg! conti 
Manager in the Auburn District. 

xk *&k * 

L. A. A.: Daniel J. Lyons, Equitable Lii 
Assurance Society; Mrs. Tracy Millaril 
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years through our up-to-date policy contracts that are fitted to the present day 
demands for family security. 
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tor fl ince Company, have been admitted to 
acted of membership. 
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Harrg . 
rea fe Insurance Sales Research Bureau: 


the fog. Fred Monley, with the Bureau since 
R. [po4l, has returned to his duties as con- 
anager ultant after serving three years in the 
Bostong\avy- During the two years he spent in 
k; Clare Pacific area, Lt. Monley participated 
ago angi five invasions: Gilberts, Marshalls, 
adelphiglariannas, Philippines and Ryukyus. 


















1as Deeg xk 

ice offic 

ppointegife Underwriters N. Y. C.: General 
ency immar N. Bradley, Administrator of 
Ast—th@Veterans’ Affairs, will be the principal 
> Stree peaker at a special meeting of the Life 





inderwriters Association of the City of 
‘ew York, on December 19 next. Gen- 
ral Bradley’s talk will be the high point 
na full-day seminar on veterans’ affairs. 


x * 





‘ident of 
s to opel 
uthwes 
or a ne 
cablished . 
tory. wi National: LaVar S. Isaacson, 
res werd Arnold and D. C. Fields have been 
las bees pointed General Agents for the com- 












nager diany in Fresno, Calit., Davenport, lowa 
iv a nd Springfield, II1., respectiv ely. 

s Acting 

1 Centrs xe 

1 militayManhattan Life: Hermine R. Kuhn has 
muel \ 


yen promoted from Field Assistant to 
. First Field Assistant. Miss Kuhn has 
Regio deen in the business for the past 15 years 
territonind is currently Treasurer and Past 
nager o hairman of the hoe oy Quarter Mil- 
e Nov. fon Dollar Round Table. 










sagot way Alvis B. Hayden of Fresno, California 
ager ofas been appointed General Agent in that 
Regiongity. 

territory a 

d on Deg 

al Supe@Massachusetts Mutual: Ernest M. Saw- 
te to Reer and Ray F. Wiegert, C.L.U., have 


ormed a partnership as General Agents 
1 the company in LaSalle, Illinois. 

Bernard E. Graves, Registrar since 
011, retired on October 31 after 52 years 
{ continuous service with the company. 


x & & 


t 
= Protective: 
itable Liig 


y Millarij 
pany 


t Centra 


moted 4 
in Uppel 
t. Distric 


: Harry J. 
laffer has been appointed Director of 
gencies for the Massadhusetts Protec- 
ve Association, Inc., the Paul Revere 
ite Insurance Company and the Mas- 
———husetts Protective Life Assurance 
ompany. He succeeds R. F. Hoard, who 
relinquishing the position due to ill 


mess, fealth and has been named Agency Sec- 
field Faery. Since graduation from the Uni- 

ersity of Akron, Mr. Shaffer has devoted 
t half §: time to the production end of the life 
‘tt day Prance business. 


xk * 


etropolitan Life: Claude F. Keefe, 
rmerly Acting Manager for the com- 
y at Cairo, Illinois, has been appointed 
nager at Belleville, Illinois, succeeding 
ohn D. Lentz, who is being transferred 
a similar capacity to Des Moines, Iowa. 
eorge W. Remer, formerly Manager 
the company’s office at Homewood 
Baltimore), Md., district, has been 
ced in charge of the company’s district 
t Cumberland, Md., and its branch office 
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at Piedmont, W. Va. He succeeds Walter 
L. Pierce, who was appointed General 
Assistant ‘Manager in Atlantic Coast ter- 
ritory. Mr. Remer’s new headquarters 
are at 1 South Centre Street, Cumberland. 


x * * 


Middle Atlantic Actuaries: The annual 
meeting of the Middle Atlantic Actuarial 
Club was held in Richmend, Va. on Oc- 
tober 26 last. Various matters of interest 
to those present were discussed. New 
officers elected were: President, R. J. 
Towne, Actuary, Life of Virginia ; Vice 
President, Col. R. T. Arrington, Life of 
Virginia and Sccretary-Treasurer, Helen 
R. Gibson, Assistant Actuary, Monumen- 
tal Life. 
x *k * 


Minnesota Mutual: Hugh J. Jennings 
has been appointed General Agent for 
the company in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Dihl H. Lucas has also been appointed 
General Agent at Carbondale, Illinois. 

New business for October, 1945 showed 
a gain of 31.2% over the same month of 
1944 and on a ‘comparable basis the gains 
for the first 10 months of this year was 
29.3%. 


.: 2 2 
Montreal Life: Mr. Donald J. Dunlop 


has been elected a member of the Board 
of Directors and Vice President succced- 


ing Mr. Clarence E. Sanders, who has 
retired. 

x *k 
Mutual Benefit Life: Jefferson Weed, 


M.D., has been appointed Assistant Med- 
ical Director of the company. For the 
past 5 years, Captain Weed was with the 
Army Medical Corps. 

Agency Cashiers Conferences have now 
been resumed. The first one was held on 
October 30 last and 11 cashiers partici- 
pated in the four-day meeting. 


x kw * 


Mutual Life: Membership in the com- 
pany’s National Field Club totaled 339 
members, the largest since 1931 and a 
16% increase over last year’s total. The 
3 feading Agencies in number of Field 
Club members are: New Orleans, under 
Richard F. Lawton; second, Oakland, 
Calif. under A. C. Nelson and third, Los 
Angeles, under G. A. Sattem. 

Lt. (S.G.) L. T. Waggoner has re- 
turned to the company in the capacity of 
Training Assistant in the Agencies De- 
partment. During his years in service he 
helped to sell $40,000,000 of Government 
Insurance to service personnel in various 
Pacific posts. 

E. Roland Harriman, a partner of 
Brown Brothers, Harriman & Company, 
has been ejected a trustee of the company. 

Francis X. Hagerty has been appointed 
Training Assistant in the Personnel Di- 
vision. 


x = © 


National Life (Vt.): New business for 
the month of October, 1945 was the larg- 
est for that month in the company’s his- 
tory. The gain over the same month in 








RIGHT DOWN 
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Our copyrighted Q-V-S Compen- 
sation Plan means a “‘strike” for 
any Field Underwriter. 


1 Performance bonus. Pays extra 
dollars MONTHLY for busi- 
ness that stays—to Field Un- 
derwriters who stay. 


2 Builds substantial renewal in- 
come twice as fast during the 
early renewal years. 

3 Carries Life Time Service Fee. 

4 Agreement entered into by 
Field Underwriter and Com- 
pany direct. 
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Write for brochure on Q-V-S Plan 

today and see how its four major 

advantages insure your efforts pay- 

ing off as they should—in cold, 
hard cash! 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 
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Clarence J. Daly, President 
W. V. Woollen, Agency V. Pres. 
Home Office: Denver 1, Colo. 


1944 was 46.33% and on a comparable 
basis the gain for the first 10 months of 
this year was 28.89%. 


x*k 





New England Mutual: Earl B. Webb, 
for the past 10 years Supervisor of Edu- 
cation in the Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Education, has been appointed 
Personnel Manager for the company. 

Norman R. Miller has been named 
Agency Manager in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
succeeding William H. Meub, who be- 
comes General Agent Emeritus. Mr. 
Miller has been associated with the com- 
pany for the past 15 years. 


él 








Recent Developments—Continued 


Lathrop E. Baldwin, the company’s 
General Agent in New York City since 
19u9, died on November 5 last. 

x kk 


New York City Sales: September, 1945, 
$54,773,000 of new Ordinary compared 
with $47,357,000 for the same month of 
1944, 
Canadian Sales: Sales of new Ordinary 
in the Dominion of Canada and New- 
foundland for September, 1945 totaled 
$53,735,000 compared with $42,827,000 for 
the same month in 1944. 

x & ®& 


North American Life: New __ business 
for October, 1945 (the month for honor- 
ing the company’s President) totaled 

2,365,000, an increase of $900,C00 over 
the same month in 1944 and was the 
largest single month’s production since 
1931. 

Morton Wright, a representative of the 
company in Muncie, Indiana, last month 
completed 650 consecutive weeks in the 
company’s App-A-Week Club. This is 
the exact number of weeks Mr. Wright 
has been under contract with the com- 
pany. 

x « & 
Northwestern Mutual: Harold WW’. Gar- 
diner, with the company since 1924, has 
been appointed Educational Director. 

Merritt Mason, General Agent for the 
company in Toledo, Ohio, observed his 


OUR AGENTS PAY OUR 
HOME OFFICE SALARIES 


Of course, we Standard Life home 
office folks are pretty dumb — we are 
so crazy that we think the agent in 


the field is the man who brings in 


the dollars to pay our salaries. May- 


be we'll change our minds when we 
grow big and old—but | hope and 
think not. 


- Mary UV. Wade 
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20th anniversary in that capacity on Oc- 
tober 31 last. 

Continuing its reorientation program for 
war veterans who have returned to life 
insurance production in the Northwest- 
ern Mutuai of Milwaukee, had a class of 
32 discharged veterans at ‘its third school 
in October at the home ofhce. These men 
came from cities located in 14 states 
from coast to coast for a week’s refresher 
course in sales training. The course is 
sponsored jointly by the general agents 
of the company and the company itself 
and is designed to bring the men up to 
date on underwriting, prospecting, sales 
and service work and to review the fun- 
damental principles of modern life in- 
surance and salesmanship. 

x *k * 


Northwestern National: The 20-40-60 
event was celebrated by the company on 
October 29 last. The Anniversary Dinner 
commemorated the 20th anniversary of 
O. J. Arnold’s ascendency to the Presi- 
dency of the company, 4Uth anniversary 
of the membership on the directorate of 
C. T. Jaffray and E. W. Decker and the 
60th anniversary of the company. 

Ben Goldish, of the company’s Duluth, 
Minnesota Agency, passed the 22-year 
mark on October 12 last for continuous 
membership in the company’s “App-A- 
Week” Club. 

x * * 


Occidental Life (Cal.}: Camille F. Gau- 
det has been appointed Home Office 
Supervisor for the company in Michigan, 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 

Wendell B. Christenson has been pro- 
moted from Assistant Manager to Acting 
Manager of the company’s San | rancisco 
Branch Office. 

J. R. Kruse, Agency Secretary, has been 
named Special Assistant to the Controller, 


and Robert W. Staton, Asst. Division 
Manager, has been named Mr. Kruse’s 
successor. 


October production of new business ex- 
ceeded that of any month in the com- 
pany’s history and totaled $28,600,000. 

x *k * 


$150 Million Dollar Companies: 
Morton Boyd, President of the Common- 
wealth Life and Chairman of the Plan- 
ning Committee of the Life Insurance 

Sales Research Bureau member compa- 
nies having less than $150 Million Dollars 
of Ordinary insurance in force, announced 
that a Reunion Dinner was held on No- 
vember 14 last at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Bureau. This or- 
ganization for the past 7 or 8 years has 


held annual Spring Conferences to dis- 
cuss the practical problems of agency 
management. 


Prudential: Arthur P. Barringer, who 
joined the company in 1936, has beep 
promoted to Manager of the Cincinnati 
Ordinary Agency. 


a Xk 


State Mutual Life: A third General 
Agency has been opened by the company 
in Chicago. The new Agency is Associ- 
ated Agencies, Inc., one of the largest 
insurance firms in that city, and a con- 
solidation of the firms of Klee, Rogers, 
Loeb & Wolff, Herrick, Auerbach & 
Vastine, Inc. and Max Robert Schrayer 
and Associates. Oscar S. Rome, C.L.U,, 
will direct the life insurance affairs of 
the Associated Agencies, Inc. 
2: & 


The Travelers: S$. Strother Smith, Jr, 
an officer in the United States Army for 
more than four years with the “Spear- 
head” Division of the 7th Corps, Ist 
Army, has been re-appointed Life, Acci- 
dent and Group Field Assistant for the 
company in Richmond, Va. 

Kenneth R. Cook, formerly Principal 
of Jefferson High School in Jefferson, 
Iowa, has been appointed a life, accident 
and group field assistant assigned to the 
organization’s Des Moines branch office 


x *k * 


Union Mutual: Harland L. Knight, with 
the company since 1932, has been elected 
Agency Vice President. 

xk * 


United States Life: Lewis D. Zeidler, 
Jr., insurance specialist with many radio, 
publicity and newspaper professional 
clients, has been appointed Production 
Manager of the Lincoln Agency of the 
United States Life located in the Lincoln 
Building, 60 East 42nd Street, New York. 


x * * 


Volunteer State Life: Whitlow B. Wal- 
lace has been appointed Assistant Director 
of Agencies. Mr. Wallace joined the 
company in 1934 and was recently dis- 
charged after 4 years of active duty with 
the Navy as a Lieutenant Commander. 

New business for October, 1945 showed 
a gain of 71% over the same month in 
1944. Insurance ‘in force has increased 
6% since October, 1944. 


x * * 


West Coast Life: R. M. Henderson, a 
veteran of World War II, has been ap- 
pointed Sales Promotion Manager for 
the company. During his four years in 
the Navy, Lt. Henderson participated in 
the invasions af Kwajalein, Saipan, Guam 
and Okinawa. 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 
to Duncan and retained by him. On 


April 9, Duncan and Colyer left 
Cincinnati and went to Chatta- 
nooga. Duncan’s testimony as to 


how Colyer met his death was of an 
unsatisfactory and _ contradictory 
nature. See Duncan v. Common- 
wealth 294 Ky. 783, 172 SW (2d) 
665. 

Suit was instituted by the admin- 
istrator of Colyer’s estate to recover 
on the policy issued by the New 
York Life Insurance Company. 
Both Duncan and his wife, the con- 
tingent beneficiary were made 
parties to this action, but never filed 
any answers or made claim to the 
proceeds of the policy. The ques- 
tion presented to the Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky was whether 
claimant’s estate could collect the 
proceeds of the policy. 

The court after citing its decision 
in National Life Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Hood’s Adm’r 264 Ky. 516, 
94 SW (2d) 1022 said: 

“Under such a circumstance there 
can be no recovery, either on the 
part of the beneficiary or the estate 
of the insured, because the contract 
of insurance was void from its in- 
ception. In fact there was no con- 
tract of insurance between Colyer 
and the Company. While this pre- 
cise question seems not to have been 
before this court heretofore, there is 
ample authority to support the state- 
ments just made. 29 Am. Jr., In- 
surance, Section 1313, and the An- 
notation to the case of Smith v. 
Todd, 155 S. C. 323, 152 S.E. 506, 
70 A.L.R. 1529. One of the leading 
cases on the subject is New York 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Armstrong, 
117 U. S. 591, 6 S. Ct. 877, 29 L. 
Ed. 997. That case is referred to in 
the American Jurisprudence citation 
and in the Annotation in 70 A.L.R. 
The Armstrong decision also holds 
that evidence as to the procurement 
of other policies by the beneficiary 
at or about the same time is ad- 
missible.” 

The judgment of the trial court in 
favor of the insurance company was 
affirmed. Colyer’s Adm’r v. New 
York Life Insurance Company, 300 
Ky. 189, 188 SW (2d) 313. 


Lapses—Continued 
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eace 
in 55 years? 


Here's a fight that's far from over—against 
tuberculosis, the dread plague that still kills 
more Americans between 15 and 45 than 


any other disease. 


Your annual purchase of Christmas Seals 
since 1904 has helped cut the TB death rate 
75%! And TB can be wiped out — some 
authorities say by the year 2000. 


Yet wartime conditions give TB a new 


lease on life—Auman life. 


So please, help us bring up the reserves. 


This year, 


buy extra Christmas Seals. Re- 


member, there can be no peace treaty with 


tuberculosis. 
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GREETINGS 


private insurance picture, to keep 
track of the client’s policy expira- 
tion date, his privileges, and his re- 
quirements. So the grace period 
slips by, and the veteran’s insurance 
lapses, the study points out. 

“If this appalling loss to veterans 
is to be checked,” said O. J. Arnold, 
president of Northwestern National 
Life, in commenting on the report, 
“relatives and friends of each ve- 
teran must take it upon themselves 
to remind him not to let the grace 
period on his Government insurance 
policy expire without continuing 
premium payments. Meanwhile, the 
regular life insurance companies of- 
fer their facilities, to supplement 
those of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, to aid each veteran in under- 
standing his privileges and in ar- 


2) BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Because of the importance of the above 
message, this space has been contributed by 
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ranging his Government insurance 
on the best possible basis to serve 
him in his civilian career.” 

The study points out that Con- 
gress greatly liberalized Govern- 
ment insurance in the years follow- 
ing World War I, that it has already 
voted certain liberalizations of 
World War II insurance, and that 
there will be wide-spread demand 
for further action in the near future. 

Therefore, the report recom- 
mends, even those veterans who are 
not satisfied with the types of per- 
manent policies to which they can 
now convert their wartime term in- 
surance should keep their term poli- 
cies alive by continuing payments 
thereon, in the prospect that their 
insurance privileges will be broad- 
ened in the near future. 
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Medical Research—Continued 


can Union; American United; At- 
las ; Bankers, Lincoln ; Bankers, Des 
Moines; Bankers National; Berk- 
shire; Business Men’s Assurance; 
California-Western States; Canada 
Life; Capitol; Central Life, Des 
Moines; Central Life of Illinois; 
Colonial; Columbian National; 
Columbus Mutual; Confederation ; 
Connecticut General; Connecticut 
Mutual; Continental American; 
Crown; Durham; Empire Life and 
Accident; Empire State Mutual; 
Equitable, New York; Equitable, 
D. C.; Equitable of Iowa; Farm 


Bureau Life; Federal; Fidelity Mu- 
tual; General*:American; Girard; 
Great American, Kansas; Great 
American Reserve; Great National; 
Great Northern; Great Southern; 
Great-West; Guarantee Mutual; 
Guardian ; Gulf. 

Home, New York; Home, Phila- 
delphia; Home Security; Home 
State; Illinois Bankers; Imperial, 
Canada; Indianapolis; Interna- 
tional Travelers ; Interstate Life and 
Accident ; Jefferson Standard; John 
Hancock; Kansas City; Kentucky 
Central Life and Accident ; Liberty ; 
Liberty National; Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia; Lincoln Na- 
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tional ; London ; Manhattan ; Many- 
facturers; Massachusetts Mutual; 
Massachusetts Protective; Metro- 
politan ; Midland Mutual ; Midwest; 
Minnesota Mutual; Missouri; Mon- 
arch; Monumental ; Mutual Benefit; 
Mutual Life of Canada; Mutual 
Life, New York; Mutual Savings, 
Missouri; Mutual Trust. ‘ 

National Guardian ; National Life 
and Accident; National, Des 
Moines; National, Montpelier ; Na- 
tional Reserve; New England Mu- 
tual; New World; New York Life; 
North American, Toronto; North 
American Life and Casualty ; North 
American Reassurance; Northern; 
Northwestern Mutual; Northwest- 
ern National; Occidental Life of 
California ; Occidental Life, 
Raleigh; Ohio National; Ohio 
State; Old Line; Oregon Mutual; 
Pacific Mutual; Pan-American; 
Paul Revere; Peninsular; Penn 
Mutual; Pennsylvania Mutual; 
Peoples, Indiana; Philadelphia; 
Phoenix Mutual; Provident Life 
and Accident; Provident, Bismark; 
Provident Mutual; Prudential; 
Puritan; Reliance; Republic Na- 
tional ; Reserve Loan. 

Scranton; Seaboard; Security 
Mutual, Binghamton ; Security Mu- 
tual, Lincoln ; Service Life ; Shenan- 
doah; Southland; Southwestern; 
State Capital; State Farm; State, 
Indianapolis; State Mutual; State 
Reserve; Sun Life of Canada; Sun 
Life of America; Travelers ; Union 
Central; Union, Arkansas; Union 
Mutual; United Benefit; United 
Life and Accident; Universal Life 
and Accident; Volunteer State; 
Washington National; West Coast; 
Western, Montana; Western Re- 
serve; Wisconsin; Woodmen Cen- 
tral Life. 


ACTUARIES MEET 


The joint meeting of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America and the 
American Institute of Actuaries was 
held at the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Novem- 
ber 7-9. The business session of the 
Actuarial Society of America was 
held November 7th and included the 
presidential address, presentation of 
new papers, discussion of papers 
previously presented, and miscella- 
neous business. The business ses- 
sion of the American Institute of 
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Actuaries was held November 8th 
and in addition to similar activities, 
as just mentioned, included election 
of officers. There were joint ses- 
sions of the two organizations on 
November 8th and November 9th. 
In the informal discussions the fol- 
lowing subjects were covered: 
Standard Valuation and Non-For- 
feiture Legislation; Reserve In- 
creases; Investments; Underwrit- 
ing; Joint Committee on Mortality ; 
Students (Actuarial) ; Social Insur- 
ance ; Group Life and Accident and 
Health Insurance and Industrial 
Insurance. 


New Officers 


New officers elected at the annual 
meeting were: President, E. G. 
Fassel, Northwestern Mutual; Vice 


Presidents, W. D. Mackinnon, 
Equitable Life of Iowa and J. G. 
Beatty, Canada Life; Secretary, 


R. G. Stagg, Lincoln National. 
Board of Governors are: G. W. 
Fitzhugh, Metropolitan; B. T. 
Holmes, Confederation Life; C. H. 
Tookey, Occidental Life of Califor- 
nia and L. J. Kalmbach, Lincoln 
National. 


FEDERAL DEBT HISTORY 
We Used to Pay It Off 


HE record-breaking national 

debt and its future represent one 
of the nation’s basic long-range 
problems in view of Treasury fore- 
casts that the debt will approach 
$300 billions by June 30 next year, 
the end of the 1946 fiscal year. 

The decision as to how this debt 
is to be handled is of vital impor- 
tance, not only to the nation at large 
but to every individual, now and for 
generations to come. 

The choice is between two alter- 
natives. One is the traditional 
American policy of debt reduction 
in peacetime—a policy that pre- 
vailed for 140 years up to the 1930's 
—calling among other things for an 
expanding economy, hard work, and 
individual and Governmental thrift. 
The other is a national debt perma- 
nently around present levels, or 
perhaps even higher if peacetime 
Government spending and deficit 
financing are resumed, thus provid- 
ing a constant threat to individual 
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and national economic stability and 
well-being. 


After Revolutionary War 


History shows that the American 
people from the very beginning of 
the Republic looked with disfavor 
on public indebtedness. Thus we 
find that the heritage of $52 millions 
of debt carried over from the Re- 
volutionary War, which was quickly 
increased to $75 millions by the 
assumption of State war debts by 
the Federal Government, was re- 
duced to $45 millions before the 
War of 1812. This war, financed 
chiefly by borrowing, brought the 
public debt up to $127 millions by 
the beginning of 1816. Within 20 
years this sum was entirely paid off. 

By the beginning of the War Be- 
tween the States the Federal debt 
stood at $65 millions, a result of the 
Mexican War plus deficiencies in 
current revenue. Costs of the 1861— 
65 conflict boosted the debt total to 
nearly $3 billions by the middle of 
1865, a then unprecedented sum. 
True to tradition, however, the na- 
tion began to pay off the debt. By 
June 30, 1893, the obligation had 
been cut to $961 millions, a reduc- 
tion of two-thirds in less than 30 
years. 

The Spanish War and other sub- 
sequent events caused fresh borrow- 
ing, and by the time the nation en- 
tered World War I in 1917 the 
national debt was up to $1% bil- 
lions. A little more than two years 
later, at the end of August, 1919, 
the debt stood at $26% billions as 
the result of war costs. 

Again the people buckled down to 
debt reduction and established an- 
other notable record in this respect. 
By the end of 1930 the debt had 
been cut to $16 billions, represent- 
ing an average annual reduction of 
nearly a billion dollars for the de- 
cade. 


Public Feeling Analyzed 


It was these accomplishments 
which led Fred R. Fairchild, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Yale 
University, to observe before the 
National Tax Association in 1943: 

“Public debt was considered un- 
desirable, an element of national 
weakness. Debt was regarded as 
temporary ; there was no thought of 


the permanent debt. It was the set- 
tled policy in time of peace to pay 
off the debt. These popular ideas 
were made vigorously effective.” 

The tradition of the wartime- 
peacetime debt pattern was broken 
for the first time during the 1930's 
as the result of Government spend- 
ing aimed at influencing and con- 
trolling economic conditions. By 
May, 1934, all the debt paid off since 
the first World War had been re- 
stored. When Hitler invaded Po- 
land to set off the second World 
War the Federal debt was well 
above the $40 billion mark. It is 
now approaching a level some seven 
times as much. 


| AM THE SPIRIT OF 
CHRISTMAS 


I enter the home of poverty, causing 
pale-faced children to open 
their eyes wide, in pleased won- 
der. 

I cause the miser’s clutched hand to 
relax, and thus paint a bright 
spot on his soul. 

I cause the aged to renew their 
youth and to laugh in the glad 
old way. 

I keep romance alive in the heart of 
childhood and brighten sleep 
with dreams woven in magic. 

I cause eager feet to climb stairways 
with filled baskets, leaving be- 
hind hearts amazed at the good- 
ness of the world. 

I cause the prodigal to pause on his 
wild, wasteful way, and send to 
anxious love some little token 
that releases glad tears—tears 
that wash away hard lines of 
sorrow. 

I enter dark prison cells, reminding 
scarred manhood of what might 
have been and pointing forward 
to good days yet to be. 

I come softly into the still, white 
home of pain, and lips that are 
too weak to speak just tremble 
in silent, eloquent gratitude. 

In a thousand ways I cause the 
weary world to look up into the 
face of God, and for a little 
moment forget the things that 
are small and wretched. 

I AM THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST- 

MAS.—E. C. Baird. 


—Pan American Life 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Quality to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 
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During its eighty-seven year history 
the Monumental Life has withstood 
wars, depressions and panics, emerg- 
ing and continuing its progress un- 
scathed—a past that inspires confi- 
dence among both policyowners and 
representatives as to the future. 


MOnUMENTAL 
Lge MSURANLE Company 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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A.L.C. REPORT—Continued 


Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, and the American Life 
Convention have held several meetings during the past 
year and a great deal has been accomplished toward 
avoiding the possibility of overlapping in the functions 
and activities of the various organizations. 


The Committee on Joint Activities further pointed 
out the desirability of joint committees of the American 
Life Convention and the Life Insurance Association 
wherever possible. This recommendation, approved by 
both the Executive Committee and the American Life 
Convention membership, has been followed very suc- 
cessfully during the past year as to several committees, 
For example, as previously pointed out, the new Joint 
Premium Tax Service handled by a joint committee 
will soon replace the separate services of the two 
organizations. In this way there will be no possibility 
of divergent views on the part of the two organizations 
in premium tax matters as on some occasions in the 
past. The new Withholding and Information at Source 
Service, also handled by a joint committee, will be 
published within the next few weeks. 


Joint Activities Consolidated 


For some months the bulletin services of the two 
organizations have been in process of consolidation. 
Pursuant to the action taken at the 1944 Annual Meet- 
ing, this joint service will be in effect sometime between 
now and the first of the year, with distribution by the 
American Life Convention and the editorial work of 
the joint responsibility of the two organizations. 

You of course know of the joint activities of the 
Convention and the Association in Social Security, 
Agents Training under the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, Medical Research and Investment 
Research, concerning which you will have reports at 
this meeting. In all these joint matters we appreciate 
the active interest and cooperation of Mr. Fulton, 
President of the Association and Mr. Shepherd and 
Mr. Satterfield of the staff of that organization. 


With joint projects more in evidence it is desirable 
that some permanent arrangement be made whereby the 
financing may be on an equitable basis. Inasmuch as 
the maximum amount of contribution which may be 
made by any one company to the support of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention is limited, its budget likewise is 
restricted as compared with the budget of the Life 
Insurance Association of America. While the Associa- 
tion has very generously permitted the Convention to 
contribute to these joint activities in an amount to be 
determined by the Convention itself with the Associa- 
tion making up the difference, this method is not entirely 
satisfactory. Serious consideration should be given to 
financing all joint activities on the basis of a separate 
joint budget to be raised on a pro rata basis by those 
companies desiring to participate in the particular ac- 
tivity as is being done as to medical research. This 
would permit the widest possible participation in every 
joint project without embarrassment to the American 
Life Convention or any of its member companies. 
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These organizations just referred to are not the 
only ones with which cooperation is maintained. Con- 
tacts with Mr. R. Leighton Foster and his associates 
in the Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association 
have been both cordial and helpful. Friendly relations 
are maintained with the Insurance Department of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the other groups 
within the business, the Manager having appeared on 
many of their programs. In addition the Manager 
has prepared articles and comments for various publi- 
cations covering some of the current problems of the 
business. Further, activity of members of the staff in 
the work of the Actuarial bodies, American Bar Asso- 
ciation Committees, American Legion and other organi- 
zations, permit us to coordinate our work with some of 
their projects. 


Personal Contact 


The Manager, at the 1944 Meeting, expressed his 
intention to visit member companies to the greatest 
possible extent consistent with Headquarters responsi- 
bility. In this he has been somewhat disappointed. 
Travel facilities, plus additional Convention duties, pre- 
vented his visits to very many companies, although he 
hopes to resume this program of visits during the 
coming year. 

efore passing to some general aspects of the func- 
tions of the American Life Convention, some reference 
to its unique mechanical structure should be made. An 
important feature of the American Life Convention 
organization is its system of state vice presidents and 
with the additional responsibility presently facing the 
business this effective set-up must be utilized to the 
limit. In the past it was not as important as it presently 
is to keep this set-up as an aggressive force. It is pro- 
posed that the vice president of each state shall become 
a focal-point for constructive work in the best interests 
of life insurance, so that domestic companies, through 
the state vice presidents, can exert their influence in a 
most effective way. In some states very constructive 
work has long been carried on by domestic companies 
throught the vice presidents and we shall endeavor to 
stimulate such action in all states. It may be that the 
initial step in such a program should be a meeting of 
state vice presidents to get their views for the develop- 
ment of such a program. In this matter we invite your 
suggestions. 


Changed Status of Insurance 


As a result of the changed status of insurance result- 
ing from the S.E.U.A. decision, the Convention nat- 
urally was called upon to assume additional responsi- 
bilities. For more than a year the business—all branches 
of it—has been floundering in an attempt to orient itself 
to this changed condition. A comprehensive presenta- 
tion of this important subject under the direction of 
Mr. Berkeley Cox will be made at a later time on the 
program and I shall report only some of the broader 
aspects of this question to acquaint you with the way 
in which the Convention staff has been occupied with 
this new responsibility. At the 1944 Annual Meeting 

(Continued on the next page) 
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All Sing the Same Theme 


All Sing the Same 
Theme Song at 


Cal-Western 


California-Western States Life enters the 
post-war era with every member of the 
family singing the same theme song. Field 
Associates, Agency Managers, Superintend- 
ents and the Home Office—all are in 
harmony. 








The T.W.1. method of instruction and 
training as applied to the Company’s copy- 
righted “You Incorporated” training course 
has done the job! 





Now, no matter where John (or Jane) 
agent joins the Cal-Western circle—in 
Seattle, San Diego, San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, San Antonio or any other branch of- 
fice in the 11 western states and Hawaii— 
his (or her) manager is skilled in the use 
of T.W.I. training technique. 





Cal-Western was the first company in 
America to publicly announce the success- 
ful use of the T.W.I, system to train man- 
agers and general agents how to train 
agents. 


California 
WeStern 
Stites 
e 
InsurauckEe Company 
NOME OFFICE nn SACRAMENTO. nee oem 





All Sing the Same Theme CAL-WESTERN 
























Ly BENEFITS FROM THe men N 


We Must Remain 


ON GUARD 
Against A VICIOUS Enemy! 


Inflation . . . that lurking danger 
that destroys all values is an enemy 
we can’t overlook now that half 
the war is won. Life Insurance is 
an accepted hedge against infla- 
tion. 

Your efforts and ours, to stimulate 
its sale along with War Bonds will 
pay dividends in future economic 
security. 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 














Occrmenta 


RALEIGH, N.C. 











NOTHING SUCCEEDS 
Like Success 


It is easier for a life insurance agent to 
succeed when he is connected with a progressive 
and successful company. Protective Life is one 
of the fastest growing and financially one of 
the strongest companies in the country. A few 
of the territories now open for establishment of 
a general agency are listed below. 


Agency Openings! 


Alexandria, Va. 
Jackson, Tenn. 
Rome, Georgia 


Columbus, Ga. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
Texarkana, Texas 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM J RUSHTON, President 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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A.L.C. REPORT—Continued 


Mr. Lincoln made a very full and interesting report 
on behalf of the Special Committees of the American 
Life Convention and the Life Insurance Association 
of America, which were appointed to cooperate with 
the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 
in the preservation of state supervision in light of the 
new position occupied by the Federal Government. As 
Mr. Lincoln pointed out, the Commissioners had arrived 
at certain basic principles to accomplish such purpose 
and had called upon the industry for assistance in trans- 
lating these principles into law. 

The drafting of a Congressional legislative proposal 
to meet the many conflicting views within the business 
was a major assignment. Subsequent to Mr. Lincoln’s 
report numerous meetings of industry representatives, 
including fire, casualty, and life among themselves, as 
well as meetings of those representatives with repre- 
sentatives of the commissioners were held in an effort 
to agree upon a program. Your Manager, at the direc- 
tion of the Special American Life Convention Com- 
mittee and during the most important period also at 
the request of the Association Committee, participated 
in all these meetings extending from September until 
past the middle of December, the entire week of Decem- 
ber 10 to 17 being consumed by a meeting in Washing- 
ton when, for the first time, there resulted any semblance 
of unity among all the representatives of the industry 
and the commissioners. It was too late in the Congres- 
sional session however to reconcile this industry view- 
point with those of Congressional and administrative 
leaders. The proposal consequently failed to receive 
consideration before adjournment. In all, up to January 
1, 1945, the Manager spent 20 days away from Head- 
quarters Offices attending meetings held in three dif- 
ferent cities, to say nothing of the time necessarily 
spent in making preparations for these meetings. 


Public Law 15 


With the convening of the new Congress in January 
of this year, your Manager, again at the request of the 
Committees of the American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of America, joined the rep- 
resentatives of the other groups of the business and 
representatives of the insurance commissioners in Wash- 
ington to take up the problem where it was left in 
December. After conferences and discussions over the 
entire week of January 7 to 14, there finally resulted 
a proposal upon which the industry and the commis- 
sioners agreed, and bills containing this common view- 
point were introduced in both houses. The bills after 
being materially amended without the guidance or sug- 
gestions of the commissioners, finally became Public 
Law 15. Parenthetically it may be pointed out that the 
uncertainty as to what Public Law 15 means arises from 
the amendatory language and not from the text as 
originally submitted by the commissioners. 

It was recognized that the enactment of Public Law 
15 was not of itself a complete answer to the situation 
arising from the S.E.U.A. decision. Public Law 15 
contemplated further legislation, state or federal, and 
possibly both. Here again the insurance commissioners 
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some months ago caused to be created a committee 
known as the All-Industry Committee representing all 
segments of the insurance business to confer and agree 
upon what should be done to implement Public Law 15. 
Your Manager is a member of this committee. Many 
meetings have been held and although much has been 
accomplished, a great deal remains to be done. The 
responsibilities of this All-Industry Committee are great 
as the problems with which it is dealing directly affect 
the fundamental operations of the business. 

The Convention will continue its enthusiastic co- 
operation with the Commissioners in their considera- 
tion of the current problems. More than ever before 
the organization is something other than a mere group 
of supervisory officials because it typifies the important 
function of state supervision which the entire business 
is trying to maintain. This organization of commis- 
sioners furnishes the most effective means by which 
the business can successfully oppose encroachment of 
Federal power. 


Commissioners’ Permanent Office 


Incidentally, there has been considerable discussion 
about the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners establishing a permanent central office. The 
immediate past president of the Association, Honorable 
Newell R. Johnson, in an address before the Commis- 
sioners last June endorsed such a project. It seems 
that this suggestion has great merit and that if the 
Commissioners approve it the project will evidently 
receive the enthusiastic support of member companies. 

The interest of life companies in the changed status 
of insurance is more direct than it was a year ago. It 
was generally conceded that the S.E.U.A. decision did 
not affect the transaction of business by life companies, 
although it did materially disrupt operations of other 
lines of insurance. They could not operate without 
legislative help. Public Law 15 is the result. What 
the other lines of business do to meet the responsibili- 
ties placed upon them by Public Law 15 is a matter of 
interest to all the business. If the correct answer to 
Public Law 15 in the way of state legislation is not 
found, all lines of business will face an issue, not as to 
whether there will be federal intervention, but rather 
as to the extent of it. 

In all, your Manager, in connection with this changed 
status of the insurance business arising from the 
S.E.U.A. decision, has attended ten important con- 
ferences in four different states requiring an absence 
from Headquarters of a total of 44 days. In addition, 
a great deal of time has been spent by the staff in con- 
nection with this same matter and correspondence has 
been heavy because of the pointed interest of all mem- 
ber companies. 

I am now pleased to refer to some of the personal 
factors behind the Convention activities. For the past 
several years the Convention has had to operate with 
an insufficient staff and inadequate office space. Since 
the 1942 meeting of the Convention, which was the last 
meeting of the customary scope, the growth of the 
organization has been phenomenal and in the inter- 
vening three years it has added 40 new companies to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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THE 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





offers to its fieldmen 
a line of complete personal 
coverage including: 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
HOSPITALIZATION 
SUBSTANDARD 
WHOLESALE 
JUVENILE 
GROUP 
LIFE 


A New England Institution : 
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Sounds Technical 
But It Adds Up . 


We use the American Men Table, and a 
3'/, percent rate... 


We use Full Net Level Reserve basis .. . 


We sell only at level premiums . . . 


This would make a poor sales talk to a 
prospect, . . . but, interpreted into plain 
English, it means we're interested in the 
policyholder, and trying to give him every- 
thing we can for his money. 





The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IvsuranceCo.,Inc. 


HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
AGENCY DIRECTOR 


We need a man thoroughly capable of or- 
ganizing and supervising, from our Home 
Office in Chicago, agencies on a National 
basis. We want the best—no one else will 
do. 


lf you have a broad experience in the de- 
velopment of agencies, know the Accident 
and Health business, with a fair idea of 
Life Insurance, you are the man we are 


looking for. We offer an attractive, money- 
making opportunity to a top man with am- 


bition, initiative, self-confidence, and reli- 
ability. It is as great as the man who fits 
this job could find in the Insurance business. 
If you think you are the man, please write 
us. Make your reply comprehensive. Give 
all the information you would want if you 
were looking for the man. Replies will be 
treated in strict confidence. Our organiza- 
tion knows of this ad. 


Address Box L-929, Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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its membership. In 1942 with a membership of 18 
the Convention was understaffed, with a personnel of 
15. Yet in 1945, instead of having additional personnel 
commensurate with added responsibility resulting from 
the increase in membership and new problems, the staff 
finds itself further handicapped by resignations and 
losses to the armed forces which occurred before your 
Manager took up his work on September, 1944. After 
he took up his work, Mr. Huston, who for many years 
had been the Convention Actuary, resigned his position 
to become an officer of a member company. Conse- 
quently, during 1945, the Convention has functioned 
with a staff materially smaller than the one which it 
had three years earlier. It is with great satisfaction, 
therefore, that we see the relaxation in manpower 
controls for now we may obtain the personnel equipped 
to render the type of service our member companies 
may rightly expect. 


A.L.C. Value and Service 


This covers the highlights of current Convention 
activities, but in this Fortieth Anniversary year of the 
founding of the organization it is appropriate to review 
some of its contributions to the business. For the 
support of the American Life Convention during the 
past fiscal year member companies spent a sizeable sum 
approximately $135,000 exclusive of more than $12; 
000 spent for research. This $135,000 covered the 
normal operations of the Convention and for the new 
year the amount will be considerably increased. Pos- 
sibly some officers of member companies with little 
or no direct contact with Convention service may 
speculate as to the value of a trade organization such 
as the Convention. As a specific answer to this ques- 
tion let the history of the organization be considered. 





The value of the American Life Convention is found 
in both tangible and intangible factors. Before going 
to the intangible let us first generalize as to the Ameri- 
can Life Convention tangible services. In any business 
the interchange of information on common problems is 
essential. For each individual person engaged in the 
same business to undertake the solution of a common 
problem in which he and his associates have the same 
identical interest, is economically unsound. The funda- 
mentals of any business are the result of the experience 
of those who pioneered in that business. The life in- 
surance business is not grounded upon the experience or 
the thought of the few but of the many. The American 
Life Convention more than justifies its existence by 
its facilities for bringing together this experience on 
common problems. New ideas in the business may be 
disseminated throughout the business and decided by 
actual practice. The survival of this process means 
advancement. In this connection the American Life 
Convention is a great index and storehouse for theories 
and practices sponsored by individual companies. An 
idea or practice occurring to an individual company. 
when sifted by this organization may be found to be 
neither novel nor practical in the light of the experience 
of other companies. The Convention is constantly 
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saving the time of member companies by weighing 
its problems and practices in light of the composite 
experience of the entire business. In a material way, 
each member company is saved the necessity of doing 
on its own account many things which are effectively 
done by a trade organization for the benefit of all com- 
anies. It is not presumptuous to say that the American 
Life Convention fulfills these requirements for efficient 
tangible service. 

On the other hand, the American Life Convention 
renders its greatest service in the field of the intangible 
by the promotion of harmony and a high ethical stand- 
ard for the business. No business can grow amid the 
dissension and distrust of those within its ranks. Nor 
is it sufficient solely to attempt to curb improper prac- 
tices and otherwise regulate the business by legislation. 
The business must police itself, and this the life insur- 
ance business has done and will continue to do. The 
life insurance business has reached the point which 
it occupies today largely because it has settled its dis- 
putes within the business and has united in bringing 
forth a high ethical standard on a high plane of public 
confidence. During the 40 years of its existence the 
American Life Convention has very largely furnished 
the means to establish this harmony and ethical standard. 


Numerous Controversial Issues 


In 1905 when the American Life Convention was 
first organized there were numerous controversial issues, 
any one of which, had it not been adjusted, would have 
completely destroyed public confidence in the business. 
There were no real life insurance trade organizations 
in the United States in 1905 and consequently the 
business suffered from divergent viewpoints as to 
fundamental principles. Controversy even prompted 
the formation of the Convention. A bitter issue of that 
day was whether the valuation of policy liabilities should 
be on the basis of level net premium reserves, or full 
preliminary term reserves. The older, established com- 
panies, with their surpluses acquired at an earlier day 
with possibly mild restrictions or regulations upon the 
operation of the business, were insistent upon the full 
net level premium reserve which according to the op- 
ponents of the method meant stifling the growth of the 
business and practical elimination of the newer com- 
panies recently formed or in the process of formation 
through the West and South. The situation was so 
acute that one of the two principles upon which the 
American Life Convention was established was valua- 
tion on the preliminary term basis. Not until then did 
this issue receive sane consideration. Once brought 
into the open in this way by the Convention it was 
adjusted by compromise and so today we have recog- 
nized by statute as a sound basis of operation modified 
preliminary term methods of valuation such as the 
‘Tllinois Standard.” It might properly be called the 
“Illinois compromise.” Its completeness is exemplified 
by the Commissioners Reserve Valuation method. 

A further source of friction within the business was 
the matter of interest rates for valuation purposes. In 
the East the maximum permitted interest rate had 
been traditionally lower than in the newer West where 
the principal American Life Convention companies were 

(Continued on the next page) 
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... from an 
agent's angle 


C-o-n-t-i-n-e-n-t-a-l is an agent’s way 
of spelling cooperation . . . sympathetic 
cooperation . . . the kind that builds an 
agent’s business. It is effective because 
it is based upon an understanding of an 
agent’s problems . . . from an agent’s 
angle . . . gained thru the workaday 
field activities of our entire executive 
organization. Perhaps we can help you 


go after results... and get them! 


One of America’s Largest, Strongest 
Life Insurance Institutions 


whine 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates: 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Total Insurance in Force During 
the Last Five Years 


INCREASED 57%. 


Such results can only be accomplished 
by a progressive and happy 
agency organization 


General Agents’ contracts are made direct 
with the Home Office—this gives maximum 
earnings to the men who get the business. 


THE 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building, Lafayette, Indiana 
RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 
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The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— . 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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caused a substantial rift among life companies. Regardfolyved 

less of its controversial nature, the issue was foreef 
into the open by a resolution of the Executive Com 
mittee of the American Life Convention condemniy 
“the issuance of group insurance by legal reserve lif 
companies without medical examination.” By so doing 
an issue creating a cleavage detrimental to the enti For 

business was courageously recognized. While develop§consiste 
ments over those years may cause some to questioghas fot 
the wisdom of that resolution, it indicates the forth§ganizat 
right courage of the Convention at that time. At thgvigorov 
same time a commendable spirit of compromise, indifat a tin 
cated by the enactment of group laws in the varioufadvoca’ 
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Life Convention. As an illustration, much company subjer 
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learn from the minutes of the Executive Committee§ must 
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domiciled. The issue was created when the westeq 
and southern companies urged an intérest rate for valy 
ation purposes materially higher than could be earnej 
in the older portions of the East. Here again on thi 
issue the conflicting views were reconciled for thi 
issue also was out in the open through the aggressiy 
policy of the American Life Convention. 


Medical Information Service 





A Unique Contribution 


To reiterate the American Life Convention has never 
been hesitant to take an aggressive position and by 
taking such a position problems have been settled which 
otherwise might have remained as recurring sources 
of friction and discord within the business. We may 
generalize, therefore, by saying that the American Life 
Convention has made a unique contribution to the bust 
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ess, if for no other reason than that it has never 
,esitated to bring controversial issues into the open, 
freely discuss them and aggressively accept as policy 
he conclusions which were reached. The numerous 
xcasions on which it has tackled controversial issues 
enotes its strength and vigor. The problems of the 
ast forty years could only have been solved through 
n organization which could act as a rallying-point, and 
yithout a rallying-point such as the American Life 
‘onvention, they probably never would have been 
olved 
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Against Federal Supervision 


For forty years the American Life Convention has 
consistently advocated exclusive state regulation and 


questioghas fought federal supervision. Invitations to the or- 
e forth$anization meeting in 1905 were restricted to those 


vigorously opposing federal supervision, and this was 
jqat a time when potent factors within the business were 
variou§advocating federal regulation. With much administra- 
ng progtion support for federal supervision the issue was a 
threatening one. Although the 1905 movement for fed- 
eral control never made much headway, the American 
Life Convention ever after was on the alert to detect 
a revival of the proposal and its watchful eye found 
the Deer Lodge Case at its first court appearance. 


rmationgy |<. 7: ~ : 
‘rie Limited in finances, we nonetheless find the Convention 
he on offering its support to the Attorney General of Mon- 
Mfiana in his fight to maintain the doctrine of Paul v. 
wien: Oe: Tegek ; rate ve 
of tha. 7gima. The interest of the Convention in the issue 
sociatedt °Vr died between the time the suit was brought and 
isted 4 the time of the final decision of the Supreme Court 
{ 


of the United States. A few months after the Supreme 
Court decision we find our aggressive Executive Com- 
mittee again denouncing a proposal to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States to give to insurance 
surance the status of interstate commerce. At recurring periods 
mericaii there is forceful reaffirmance of its position on this 
ompamy} subject. As vigorously as ever in its history the Ameri- 
on thefcan Life Convention still maintains its traditional policy 
°s. Welof state supervision—and to the maximum extent it 
mmiutteti must be exclusive state supervision. 
rontery 
country}! In no other line of business does there exist the 
minutes| Wholesome spirit of mutual interest as is found in 
'n lead-|the business of life insurance. Amid the keenest of 
became| Competition all companies recognize mutual interest in 
merican|the preservation of high public esteem for the business. 
ater in-{ Lhe very existence of a large number of smaller and 
and its{ medium-sized sound and flourishing companies is a 
tribute to the ethical standards of the business. The 
existence of these companies dispels even an inference 
of combination or monopoly and the continued growth 
of these small and medium-sized companies on a sound 
basis is a tremendous protection for the entire business. 
The life insurance business is also unique in that the 
contribution which a company can make to the welfare 
of the business does not depend upon size. The facili- 
ties of a large company enable it to contribute to the 
development of the business along specialized lines not 
possible for smaller companies; but the small company 
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A.L.C. REPORT—Continued 


is generally better equipped to repel assaults upon the 
business. We may rightly say that the large need the 
small and the small need the large in a field where 
progress is dependent almost entirely upon the con- 
fidence of the public and the American Lite Convention 
will continue to recognize these factors in its service 
to member companies. 


Conclusion 


Over the past year my work has been uniformly 
pleasant. It has been pleasant because of the cooperation 
which I have received from my associates. Mr. Kastner 
and Miss Hammond, whose capacities are acclaimed by 
everyone in the business, have been helpful and con- 
siderate beyond measure. Mr. Guertin, who joined the 
staff during the year, is one of the country’s leading 
actuaries and already has his new work remarkably well 
in hand. The services of Mr. Brunstrom, Miss Wille, 
and all the members of the staff have been most com- 
mendable. The work of all these people, diligent and 
effective in the interests of our members, has more than 
measured up to the high standards with which our 
companies have long been familiar. I thank the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee for their counsel and 
guidance. Their time devoted to Convention work has 
been cheerfully given and it has been a real pleasure 
for me to work with them and for them. The Conven- 
tion in Mr. Lee has had a president who has given a 
predominant amount of his time to the organization. 
There has not been an occasion or a situation involving 
the Convention to which Mr. Lee has not been willing 
to respond in an enthusiastic manner. In all problems 
to which he has directed his attention he has been 
uniformly kind and considerate of the staff. Always 
wanting to assist, he has never wanted to dominate. 

In your consideration of this report you will, of 
course, weigh our responsibilities and accomplishments 
in the light of our facilities, and I hope that your 
conclusion will be that the American Life Convention, 
with an office force of eleven persons for almost the 
entire year, operating within a limited budget and with 
a minimum of equipment, has measured up to the 
accomplishments of previous years. 





MORTGAGE INTEREST RATES 


Forum Discussion Results 


HIGHLIGHT of the meeting the afternoon of 

Wednesday, October 31 was the open forum dis- 
cussion on “Interest Returns on Mortgage Invest- 
ments” directed by Ehney A. Camp, Vice President 
and Treasurer, Liberty National Life, Birmingham, 
Ala., and participated in also by Donald B. Woodward, 
Research Assistant to the President, Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, which has been ex- 
tremely active in investment research studies of all 
types; Grant Torrance, Treasurer, Business Men’s 
Assurance Company, Kansas City, Mo., who was 
Chairman of the Financial Section of the American 
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Life Convention in 1942 and who has been actively 
connected with the A.L.C. Committee on Valuation of 
Assets; and L. Douglas Meredith, Vice President an4 
Chairman of the Committee on Finance, National Life 
Insurance Company of Vermont, Montpelier, Vermont 


In opening the forum Mr. Camp said in part: “Ser. 
ously speaking, the member companies of the American 
Convention do want to consider carefully this questioy 
of net return on mortgage loans and that is the pur. 
pose of this Round Table discussion. When we think 
about buying 344% and 214% Governments and Cor. 
porate Bonds yielding from 2.65% to 2.90%, in our 
minds, we are prone to think that the much higher te. 
turn on our mortgages will raise out over-all interest 
return to a point which will compare favorably with 
our reserve requirements. That is natural because the 
yield on mortgages has usually been much higher than 
on bonds. But does that situation exist today in the 
degree we hope? Have the practices which have crept 
into the mortgage loan business and the type of loans 
now being made exerted undue influence on the net 
return ?” 


All Phases Discussed 


The participants in the forum discussed all phases 
of the placing, servicing and final termination of various 
types of urban and suburban bonds, including FHA 
and the conventional types of loans. However, they did 
not go into rural mortgages or farm mortgages. 


It was brought out that while the gross rate of in- 
terest on FHA loans may range from 4% to 44% 
and on convention types of loans from 34%4% to 5%, 
the net returns will be considerably less when such 
matters as servicing fees, originating commissions 
paid to the agents or brokers from whom such loans 
are secured, home office expenses and principal losses 
are charged off. 


F.H.A. 


Donald B. Grant L. Douglas Ehney A. Aver- 
Woodward Torrance Meredith Camp age 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Gross Rate .... 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Service Fee ....  .62 60 50 50 55 
Originating Com- 
missions ..... 38 45 38 49 43 
Principal Losses  .10 25 12 5 AS 
Home Office 
Expenses 19 40 .28 45 33 
Net Rate ...... S21 2.80 3.22 2.91 3.04 
Conventional 
Gross Rate .... 4.06 4.50 4.25 4.35 4.29 
Service Fee .... 50 55 50 50 Jl 
Originating Com- 
missions ..... 11 Al 10 24 14 
Principal Losses  .40 Bo 19 42 39 
Home Office 
Expenses 19 31 .28 35 28 
Net Rate ...... 2.86 2.98 3.18 2.84 2.97 


(1)—Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, N. Y. 
(2)—Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
(3)—National Life Insurance Co., Montpelier, Vt. 

(4)—Liberty National Life Insurance Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
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REPORTS ' 
ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
® * 
ALL AMERICAN ASSURANCE Territory 
New Company Currently the company is licensed in the state of 
Louisiana only. 
The All American Assurance Company, 519 South 


Buchanan Street, Lafayette, Louisiana, was incorpo- 
rated as a legal reserve company under the laws of the 
state of Louisiana, licensed and began business on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1945 last. The subscribed capital, and author- 
ized, is $100,000 and the par value of the shares is $10. 
These shares were sold at $20, thus creating a surplus 
of $100,000, since there were no organization expenses. 


Insurance Written 


The company is writing Ordinary insurance only and 
non-medical is written from ages 0-45 with amount 
limits of $2,500. Policies being issued are: 20 Payment 
Life Participating; Non- Participating—Ordinary, 10 
and 15 Pay Life; 10, 15 and 20 Year Endowments ; 
Juvenile Endowments ; 5 and 10 Year Term and Special 
Family Group 20 Pay Plans. Insurance is written on 
the lives of females the same as on males and the maxi- 
mum amount is $50,000, of which the company retains 
$1,500 at all ages. The waiver of premium is available 
to women to age 45 and to men to age 50 and double 
indemnity is likewise available to both sexes—the 
amount at risk in all cases placed with a reinsuring 
company. 


Reserve Basis 


Policies are currently being written on the Modified 
Preliminary Term (Illinois Standard) with interest 


at 314%. 
Officers and Directors 


The present staff of officers consists of the following: 
President, W. D. Huff, Jr.; Executive Vice President 
& Auditor, C. G. Simon; Vice President & Manager of 
Group Department, Galen B. Black; Secretary and 
Treasurer, L. A. Bourgeois; Acting Secretary, D. Roy 
Domingus ; Medical Referee, Dr. H. Guy Riche; Con- 
sulting Actuary, Forest G. Ray and Superintendent of 
Agents, Harold J. Oliver. President Huff was formerly 
Manager of the Southwest Louisiana territory for the 
past 14 years for the Guaranty Income Life Insurance 
Company. The other executives also have had sub- 
stantial insurance experience in various capacities. The 
Board of Directors is made up of: Dr. A. L. Brinkhaus, 
Chairman ; Fred B. Zigler, L. A. Bourgeois, Dr. George 
L. Gardiner, C. G. Simon, Gussie A. Olivier, Dr. Sidney 
A Olivier, Claude E. Stackhouse, Galen B. Black, 
W. D. Huff, Jr., George Champagne. 
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BANKERS LIFE 
Billion $ Company 


Attainment of one billion dollars of life insurance 
in force was announced October 15th by the Bankers 
Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa. This achievement 
means that the company is not only the largest financial 
institution in Iowa, but is the largest insurance company 
west of the Mississippi River measured either in assets 
or the amount of ordinary life insurance in force. 

Reached after 66 years of steady growth, marked by 
the company’s expansion across the length and breadth 
of America, the billion dollars represents protection for 
more than 300,000 policyholders. The social service 
aspect of insurance, which inspired the founding of the 
company by Edward A. Temple in 1879, has been car- 
ried through the years by this mutual legal reserve 
company. The ideal of affording maximum protection 
has caused the company to engage in the writing of all 
types of individual life insurance coverage, and also to 
write all types of group insurance, covering group needs 
for life, accident, health, and hospitalization insurance ; 
as well as pensions. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Dunkley Heads Research Work 


President Harrison L. Amber has announced the ap- 
pointment of Herbert C. Dunkley, Assistant Actuary 
of the Berkshire Life Insurance Company, as head 
of the company’s Research Department. The com- 
pany’s program, stated Mr. Amber, contemplates many 
changes, such as new policies, new compensation and 
retirement plans and new operational methods. The 
program also calls for expansion into new fields of life 
insurance. Before these things can be done much re- 
search is required. 

Mr. Dunkley was Assistant Actuary of the Montreal 
Life in Montreal, Canada, before coming to the Berk- 
shire. He has been Assistant Actuary of the Berkshire 
since 1938. Mr. Gardner F. Knight, Actuary of the 
company, in recommending him for the post, stated that 
he was ideally fitted for this very important position. 
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BOSTON MUTUAL assent April 14, 1871, and business commenced Np. 


vember 1 of that year. Organized at a cost of les 


Johnstone Actuary than $400, it now has considerably more than 200,0H 
policyowners and business in force is over $600,000.00), 
Jay R. Benton, President of the Boston Mutual Life Climaxing anniversary activities will be a field s 


Insurance Company, announces the election of William | convention at Bigwin Inn, Lake of Bays, Ontario, 
C. Johnstone as Actuary of the Company. Mr. John- | the meantime a brief history is appearing in the Cop! 
stone was born in Scotland and graduated from Glasgow | federation Life Bulletin, while newspaper advertising 
University in 1929 with the degrees of Bachelor of | will trace the link that has existed between the com. 
Science and Master of Arts. He is a Fellow by exami- | pany and the development of Canada’s agriculture, 


nation of the Actuarial Society of America and of the | natural resources and industry. 


American Institute of Actuaries. The founder, John Kay Macdonald, guided the assgo- 


GEN 


Prior to his election to the Boston Company, Mr. | ciation for 57 years, until his death in 1928 at 90. In AU 


Johnstone was with the Sun Life Assurance Company 1894 he was instrumental in forming the Canadian Life 
of Canada, serving for fifteen years in the actuarial | Managers’ Association, now the Canadian Life Insur- 
department of the head office, where he was assistant | ance Officers Association, the first organization of life 
supervisor when he resigned to join the Boston Mutual. | insurance companies on the continent. His son, Charles 
Strange Macdonald, has been with the company 47 years 
and is now chairman of the board. His grandson, John 
Kenneth Macdonald, is joint general manager. Victor 


Roy Smith is the seventh president. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE 


75 in 1946 CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Just four years younger than the Dominion of Canada Regional Meetings and Recruiting 


as constituted by the Act of Confederation July 1, 1867, 


Confederation Life Association, with head office in By means of a series of ten regional meetings, now 
Toronto, will observe its 75th Anniversary in many parts | being held and extending through January, Connecticut 
of the world in 1946. A special act of the Parliament | Mutual, Hartford, Connecticut, is laying before its gen- 
of Canada to incorporate the company was given royal | eral agency staff a specific postwar rebuilding program. 























A Tribute to Atlantic’s Winners 1945 Quality Award 


The National Association of Life Underwriters and the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau have announced 
the names of the 1,270 men and women who have qualified for the 1945 National Quality Award. 

Atlantic Life is proud to have included in this select group of quality underwriters its associates whose names 
are recorded here, and we pay tribute to their ability as outstanding life underwriters. 


Cc. Y. COLEY R. L. DOBIE GEO. T. KING, JR. R. N. FLICKINGER 
Chattanooga Agency Norfolk Agency Richmond Agency Norfolk Agency 
HORACE F. SHARP CLAYTON DEMAREST, JR., C.L.U. CHAS. H. GARRISON 
Richmond Agency Baltimore Agency Greenville Agency 


Being cognizant of the necessity of developing men and women in this business to become career 
underwriters of quality, Atlantic Life has geared its plans of Agency operation along the lines of 
modern planning for the future, as well as the present. This plan, based on salary and incentive 
commission plan of compensation, offers a real opportunity for the career life underwriter. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Organized, 1899—Richmond, Virginia 
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OVD L. WEIDE 


GENERAL AGENT 
AT 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


ecame associated with The Minnesota Mutual at Pitts- 


ug, Kansas on February 1, 1937. Five years later Boyd 





oved to Austin to assume charge of the Company’s 
neral Agency. Since moving to Austin Boyd has pro- 
essed rapidly. He is a member of the “M” Club, the 
ompany’s highest ranking club; a member of the “App-A- 
eek” Club, at least one application a week for 347 weeks; 








a member of the “Quota” Club, both examined and paid 
quotas fulfilled for year to date. In addition he has been 
on the Honor Roll for 29 consecutive months. Last year 
he led the entire company in paid volume, is second in 
paid volume for the year to date and his agency is fifth 
in paid volume for the year to date. 

Congratulations, Boyd, on a splendid job. 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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ONNECTICUT MUTUAL—Continued 


nnouncement of the meetings, which are a combination 
{round table discussions and personal interviews, was 
ade by Vincent B. Coffin, agency head for the com- 
ny. The groups, all of which are small, gathered in 
ie following cities : Charlotte, Philadelphia, New York, 
oston, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Oklahoma City, Chi- 
go, Des Moines and Oakland. 

[i Coffin is presiding at all ten conferences, and is 
ecompanied by Raymond W. Simpkin and E. A. Starr 
{ the Agency Department staff. Other agency men 
rticipating in some but not all of the meetings are 
beorge F. B. Smith, Frederick O. Lyter, Edward C. 
ndersen and Richard E. Pille. These are strictly 
forking sessions, without frills, and are taking the 
lace of the company’s prewar annual meeting of gen- 
ral agents. It is hoped to resume the larger gathering 
n 1947. 

Much new material has been prepared by the com- 
ny, and this has been held in reserve for the end of 
ewar. In the field of recruiting there is a new career 
ok, a modernized outline for presenting the career, 
y-to-date information on selection, a thorough review 
{the company’s relatively new incentive plan of com- 
knsation, and a battery of tested methods for securing 
pmination of better than average candidates. Under 
b= there is exposition of the company’s entirely 










vised courses for beginning and intermediate men, 
da thorough analysis of the recently announced pro- 
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gram for postwar training of all agents, at whatever 
stage of development. 

As the company concludes its 99th year and prepares 
for its centennial in 1946, it is hoped to provide each 
general agent with a completely definite track for 
specific postwar development of his own agency. Per- 
manent building is being sought; mass recruiting will 
be forbidden. In fact, the company will now resume 
its plan, first announced by Mr. Coffin in 1939 but 
tabled during the war, of permitting each general agent 
to add to his organization in any year only as many men 
as the Agency Department believes him equipped to 
handle. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Non-Medical Increased 


The George Washington Life Insurance Company 
will now consider applications up to and including $5,000 
on the non-medical application blank, on male lives only, 
between the ages 15 and 40. On male lives between 
ages 41 and 45, the amount continues to be $3,000 and 
there is no change in non-medical limits on female or 
juvenile lives. Family Income applications up to $2,000 
(unit value) on male lives to 40 years of age will be 





considered on the non-medical blank. 
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Monarch participating life and 


noncancellable accident and 


sickness policies are designed 


to take the “ifs and buts” out 
of the insurance contract. 
MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wome Office 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 



















WE STILL HAVE THAT GRACIOUS 
OLD-FASHIONED HOSPITALITY 


Ideally located...superk service... ai ty r 
: f ' 
finest cuisine...22 floors of gracious ll mi f 
living. Five rooms for food and enter- Ili) | 


Hhyyity 
HII 


| 


f 
il 


| 
| 


tainment: (1) Penquin Room (2) Sky-Hy 


Room (3) Omar Cocktail Lounge (4) 
The Alcove (5) The New Coffee Shop 


R. E. McEACHIN, Managing Director 


‘iki 
Hotel it 
C0) L 


DIRECTION - SOUTHWEST HOTELS INCORPORATED - H. G. MANNING, FOUNDER 


NTINENT, 


ELEVENTH AT BALTIMORE 
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GREAT NORTHERN LIFE 
Pauley V. P. & Actuary 











3. Tl 
an Und 
ings by 
By ope 
Barton S. Pauley has been named Vice President angmanent 
Actuary of the Great Northern Life Insurance Comechni« 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisc., according to an announcemengwhich : 
by H. G. Royer, President. The appointment, mad@withou' 
by the Board of Directors, took effect on November |ffeld or 
Mr. Pauley is a Fellow of the Actuarial Society o 
America and of the American Institute of Actuarie 
He is a graduate of Northwestern University an 
studied actuarial science at the University of Iowa. 
For several years he was a member of the home offic 
Underwriting Department of the Lincoln National Lif 
Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, doing actuarial m§ Rol 
derwriting of sub-standard risks. 1928 11 
Recently he has served as a naval officer for neatifthe po 
three years, where as a lieutenant (j.g.) and later a fulfame t 
lieutenant, he spent two years in the southwest Pacifis the 
as communications and operations officer on LST divigthe cay 
sion and group staffs. He crossed the equator twent§ [n ( 
times. The principal operations in which he was engageifiihe co 
were the actions at Finschaven and Lae, Cape Glou§nent | 
cester, Hollandia, Lingayen Gulf and Balikpappan. 925 i: 
He is the son of C. O. Pauley, Secretary of the Greafiduties 
Northern Life Insurance Company. invest 
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HOME LIFE 
Agents on 5-Day Week 


Home Life (New York, N. Y.) Managers in recen 
regional conferences enthusiastically endorsed the comg The 
pany’s proposal that the field organization operate on @merly 
five-day week starting November 1. In submitting thddent, 
idea for the consideration of the Managers, William P§three 
Worthington, Vice President and Superintendent offsistan 
Agencies, referred to the recent announcement of thqManh 
Home Office reduced working schedule on the five-day Edm¢ 
week and felt that it was highly desirable for Branel§whict 
Offices and Field Underwriters to work on a similaffscope 
schedule. with 

“We recognize,” said Mr. Worthington to the Man{will « 
agers, “that it is neither practical nor desirable to havqiorce 
the work schedule of a Field Underwriter conform 












Presi 
to a rigid pattern, but there is much benefit to be de{Buck 
rived if we can have every man completing his objec{hatta 
tives for the week in five days with the resultant long[tising 
week end of relaxation. As in the past, each Field Umfexect 
derwriter will work out, in cooperation with his Man{tions 
ager, a work schedule best suited to his territory andj Aj 
temperament. mitte 

“Your first reaction might be that the reduced work puck 
week would necessarily reduce earnings, but it is OWsonn, 
considered opinion that it can be accomplished withoul{ who; 
impairing our present results for three reasons: 

1. The Balanced Field Activity Program which yo 
have worked successfully for the past year, which has; 
solved your prospecting problems and enabled the Field 
Underwriter to work almost entirely by appointment. 

2. The large average size sale which, for the firstlang 
time, is in excess of $10,000 for a nine month period. pany 
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3. These two factors combine to make it possible for 
bn Underwriter to produce satisfactory results in earn- 
ings by serving fewer clients or more careful selection. 
Ry operating on a definite procedure of building per- 

dent anfmanent clients, our Underwriters have perfected their 

ce Combechnique and improved their efficiency to a degree 

ncemenfwhich gives us confidence to adopt this five-day week 

it, mad@without fear of impairment in the earnings of the 

ember field organization.” 

clety 0 

ctuarie 

sity ant JEFFERSON STANDARD 

wa. 

me offic Executive Changes 

mal Lifg 

arial uw Robert G. Blair, who has been with the company since 
1928 in various sales capacities, has been promoted to 

Tr neatigthe position of Superintendent of Agencies. At the 

er a fulkame time Vice President White announced the return 

t Pacifig:o the Agency Department of George Christopher in 

ST divifthe capacity of Field Service Assistant. 

r twenti In October, Howard Holderness, Vice President of 

engage@ihe company since 1936, resigned to enter the invest- 

€ Gloufment business. His career with the company began in 

pan. #925 in the Mortgage Loan Department. A part of the 

he Grea{uties formerly discharged by Mr. Holderness involving 

investments and finance, are now being handled by 

Ralph C. Price, Executive Vice President. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Home Office Appointments 












sistant to the President, has been announced by The 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company. No change in Mr. 
"Edmondson’s duties is brought about by the new title, 
which, it was stated, better conveys the nature and 
scope of his work with the field force. He has been 
with The Manhattan Life for the past 17 years, and 
will continue active direction of the company’s field 
force, as he has in recent years while assisting the 
President. Prior to serving in the Armed Forces, Mr. 
Buck acted as public relations consultant to The Man- 
fhattan Life. He was with the McCann-Erickson adver- 
ising agency, New York office, for seven years as an 
executive. Previously he headed his own public rela- 
tions and advertising organization. 


Also announced was the appointment of a new com- 
mittee which will act in an advisory capacity with Mr. 
ed worlfBuck on public relations, sales promotion, and per- 
it 1S OWfsonnel plans. Members of the new committee, all of 

withowHwhom are also on the Board of Directors, are: J. P. 
1S : Fordyce, President of Manhattan Life, chairman ; Rob- 
hich yoWlert 1). Lassiter, Vice President, Queensboro Corpora- 
hich has tion; Hugh A. Mitchell, Vice President, McCann- 
‘he Field Erickson, Inc. ; George DeLancey Harris, President, 
intmenti}) P. Harris Hardware and Manufacturing Company ; 
the first and William C. Wilkes, of Kidder, Peabody and Com- 
1 period. pany. 
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Vine Street, Cincinnati — 1867 .,.... 
the social, business center of the 
town. That year, 1867, The Union 
Central Life Insurance Company 
was founded. 


Sly, 18 


eee 


Vine Street’s busy thorofare is most dra- 
matically marked by the skyscraper home 
of The Union Central, a financial giant with 
a nation-wide reputation. 

And during 78 years of Union Central’s 
continuous growth there has always been a 
unique spirit of cooperation between the 
home office and its agents. It is a marked 
distinction that has caused Union Central 
to be known as “an agents’ company.” 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE - 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Over $500,000,000 in Assets 
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} BESTS 
INSURANCE GUIDE | 
KEY RATINGS 


= 
SIZE 
434” x 844” 


$5.06 PER 


COPY 
POSTAGE INC. 





BEST'S 
INSURANCE GUIDE 


KEY RATINGS 


Shows Both GENERAL POLICYHOLDERS’ 
and FINANCIAL RATINGS 


. of stock, mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds 
fire, marine, casualty and surety insurance 
companies operating in the United States, 
whether domestic or foreign! 


BEST'S GUIDE presents, instantly, a five-year 
financial and underwriting exhibit, a five-year 
comparative distribution of assets, classes of 
business written, where written and much other 
vital data for each of the above mentioned 
companies! 


Also, BEST'S GUIDE contains a list of ap- 
proximately 2,600 mutual fire and casualty 
insurance companies, giving principal figures 
on each company and including all county, 
township and district mutuals. 


All this information so necessary for the pro- 
tection of agents and their clients—only $5.08 
(including postage)! A small investment for 
immense security! Order your copy today! 


KNOW THE FACTS—AT A GLANCE! 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 


HOME OFFICE: BEST BUILDING 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


INC. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Chapin, Vice President 


Homer N. Chapin has been elected second vice presj- 
dent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
pany. The action was taken by the board of directors 
at their quarterly meeting October 24. As second vice 
president, Mr. Chapin succeeds to the position made 
vacant by the resignation of H. S. Payson Rowe, who 
has accepted a position in Boston. 

Mr. Chapin entered Massachusetts Mutual service as 
a clerk in July, 1920, soon after his graduation from 
high school. He was employed in the calculation and 
claim departments from April, 1922 until January, 1928, 
when he was appointed to the investment department. 
He was elected assistant financial secretary in 1935, and 
in July, 1944 was made assistant to the president. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


American Success Story 


Two former mail boys of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N. Y., whose combined 
service with that company totals 112 years, participated 
in a unique ceremony at the home office of the company 
on October 29 last. The occasion was the 50th annt- 
versary of James P. Bradley, secretary of the company, 
and his service medal was presented by Frederick H. 
Ecker, chairman of the board, who has served for 62 
years. Both joined the Metropolitan as mail boys, Mr. 
Ecker in 1883 and Mr. Bradley in 1895, and both rose 
step by step to two of the highest executive positions 
in the company. 

Shortly after his appointment, Mr. Bradley became 
associated with the Metropolitan’s agency division and 
was appointed a superintendent of agencies in 1903, a 
position in which he served for 32 years. He was 
appointed secretary in 1935. 

As secretary of the Metropolitan, Mr. Bradley’s sig- 
nature has been among the most widely published of 
any in the United States, as it has been reproduced in 
facsimile on an estimated 100,000,000 policies and other 
official documents issued by the company during the ten 
years of his secretaryship. In addition to his secretarial 
duties, he has been in charge of the operation of the 
two blocks of Metropolitan Home Office buildings be- 
tween Madison and Fourth Avenues, and 23d and 25th 
Streets. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Lowers Age Limit to 5 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N. J., has lowered its age limit for issuing insurance 
to insurable age 5. This reduction from the heretofore 
lower limit of insurable age 10 went into effect on No- 
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vember 5 when John S. Thompson, vice president and 
mathematician, announced that the company had broad- 
ened its market. The maximum age limit still stands at 
insurable age 70 for those contracts available at that 
time. 

Insurance issued in the new lower bracket (insur- 
able ages 5-9) is to be written on only the following 
forms : 

Ordinary Life, Life 20 Premiums, Life Paid-up at 
Age 65, Endowment 20 Years, Endowment at Age 65, 
Endowment at Age 18 (ages 5 to 8 inclusive), Endow- 
ment 10 Years (age 9), Income Endowment at Age 65 
(male and female). 


NATIONAL LIFE (Vt.) 


Progress During War 


Following the October meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, President Elbert S. Brigham gave out 
informally a summary of National Life progress during 
World War II. He said: 


“Every year since Pearl Harbor has shown a very 
considerable increase in the sale of National Life in- 
surance. In 1942 the amount of new insurance sold 
was $41,286,733, in 1943 it was $47,643,733, in 1944 it 
was $61,572,948 while for the first nine months of 
1945 the new insurance sold was $56,098,370. 


“Our 1944 plus sign in sales was 29% over that of 
1943 while the average of all companies reporting to 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau was 14%. 
The figures for the first eight months of this year 
showed the average increase of all companies reporting 
as 12% whereas National Life’s increase for this period 
was 28.48%. 

“The insurance in force Dec. 31, 1941, a few weeks 
after Pearl Harbor, amounted to $600,130,230 and this 
has increased 20.6% to $723,777,031 on October Ist of 
this year. 

“The assets of the company increased $67,298,233 
during the war and now as of Sept. 30th total $305,- 
540,013. Premium income during war time amounted 
to about $108,000,000 and payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries were $66,360,610. Of the premium 
income just cited $92,726,769 was invested directly or 
indirectly in government channels, that is in holdings 
of FHA loans, mostly for war housing, and U. S. Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 


“The amount of real estate held by the company on 
Sept. 30 was the lowest it has been in seventeen years. 
The company’s experience with mortgage loans con- 
tinues excellent and among progressive new steps taken 
by the company, there has been the recent introduction 
of the packaged mortgage, an improved form of home 
financing. 

“War death claims paid since Pearl Harbor number 
410 and amount to $1,319,498, but generally speaking 
mortality for the war period has been low. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Reconversion or Relocation 


Returning service men are seeking business 
opportunities. 

Released civilians in war plants are looking 
for positions affording favorable opportunity 
for progress and advancement. 

Those in either category who have sales 
ability and enjoy sales work should raise 
their sights to the Life and Accident and 
Health insurance business. 

Federal Life Insurance Company can provide 
the opportunity for those who have the abil- 
ity to develop a general agency or to write 
personal business. 

If you believe you can qualify you owe it 
to yourself to investigate this company and 
learn directly what is available from the 
standpoint of sale material, compensation 
and territory. 


Act now by contacting 


Federal Life Insurance Co. 


168 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 
Chairman President 























OPPORTUNITY NOW OPEN 


Traveling Superintendent of Agencies 


Capable of recruiting 
and training men 





Must have background of 
Successful Sales Experience 


Must Be Filled With Fire & Enthusiasm 
and 
Desire to Go Places Production-Wise 


Salary—Expense 
Bonus on Net Increase 


WONDERFUL FUTURE BASED ON ABILITY 
TO GET THE JOB DONE 


PROGRESSIVE MIDWESTERN COMPANY 
WITH EXCELLENT REPUTATION AND 
BACKGROUND ON WHICH TO BUILD 


L-789 BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


(Address in confidence) 




















NATIONAL LIFE—Continued 


“National Life has expanded its protection by intro- 
ducing during the war juvenile insurance at age zero 
and sub-standard insurance, and it has greatly developed 
employee protection through pension trusts. While these 
new appeals have accounted for some of the gains, the 
remarkable war-time success in distributing National 


Life Insurance more widely has unquestionably been |, 


due to more intelligent effort on the part of career un- 
derwriters and our program calls for an energetic de- 
velopment of full-time National Life representatives.” 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Nine Months’ 


Results 

Results of the operations in all departments of The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, 
for the first nine months of 1945, reported by President 
M. J. Cleary at the quarterly board meeting held at 
the home office. The total insurance in force increased 
to a new high of $4,613,550,932 on 1,189,613 policies, 
and assets also reached an all-time high of $1,847,739,- 
994. 

During the first three quarters of this year, North- 
western Mutual sales were 214%2% ahead of the com- 
parable 1944 period. New paid-for business totaled 
























$240,168,723, an increase of $42,566,961. There we, 
also $14,912,196 in revivals and additions, and $2,965 
313 in life annuities sold. 

Leading the general agencies throughout the count 
in sales so far this year are C. L. McMillen, New Yor 
City; Jamison & Phelps, Chicago; C. R. Eckert, B 
troit; Victor Stamm, Milwaukee; M. A. Carroll, Q 
kosh, Wis. ; Krueger & Davidson, New York City ; PW 
Allen, Buffalo; Murphy & Mage, Los Angeles; By 
Stumm, Aurora, IIl., and French & Horner, Madig 
Wis. i" 

Total income of the Northwestern Mutual was $2]§ 
457,630, and included $129,350,878 in premiums @ 
$45,648,305 in interest and rents. Disbursements@ 
$118,560,387 included taxes of $4,170,691 ; dividendsi 
policyholders, $26,567,319; and payments of $40,323 
631 on 9,996 death claims. Policyholders and benefig 
aries received a total of $82,771,721, with an addition 
$15,769,935 paid to beneficiaries under option sett 
ment plans. 


— 11t\ 


Investment Trends a 

The possibility of a substantial demand for mor 
gage money in the residential and institutional fig | 
when building materials are available was indicated§ 
a recent survey conducted by the mortgage loan depatty 
ment, Mr. Cleary said. There is no immediate prospeg 
however, for a very substantial demand in the field @f 
business properties. 











BAST'S 
BULLETINS 


Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 
happenings of importance in the insur- 
ance world. Instructive, concise, accu- 
rate and authoritative. 


$5.00 A YEAR 


For either Life, 
Fire and General, 
Casualty and General 
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ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. Department. of in 
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At the beginning of this year the Northwestern Mu- 

T ual owned 14 pieces of city real estate with an asset 

value of approximately $6,000,000. Thirteen of these 

iY tad been sold by the end of September at prices repre- 

enting a substantial gain over the $5,500,000 asset 

= Pralue at which they were carried on the books of the 
ompany. 

Investments and other assets on Sept. 30 included 
honds with an admitted asset value of $1,498,522,330; 
stocks, $5,692,000; mortgage loans, $191,890,389; real 
kstate, home office property and land contracts, $16,581,- 
183; policy loans, $74,350,415 and, among other items, 
ash of $16,262,902. 

Net ” 
And a Mortality Experience 

Mortality, which is an increasingly important factor 
in determining the costs of insurance, was favorable 

20r- jikduring the first nine months, Mr. Cleary reported. The 
actual mortality was about 2% points better than for the 
same period in 1944. 
Northwestern Mutual policyholders who have died 
Or |ifin military service or as the result of military action 
ain and those who have been reported missing in action, 
ncy tow total 2,656, with an aggregate amount of $8,707,158 
of insurance. 
ce 1946 Dividend Scale 
————"J¥_ The decline of the interest rate in 1943 and 1944 





irom the level of 1940-1942 has made necessary a 
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reduction in the interest factor in determination of divi- 
dends. 

However, it has been found that an increase in the 
mortality dividend factor is justifiable over the previ- 
ous scale. Now that the war has ended, it has been 
ascertained that the Northwestern’s mortality experience 
during that period, including all war claims, has not 
differed materially from mortality in peace time. Vari- 
ous observers have noted the phenomenon that in war 
time the mortality of civilians improves and to some 
extent compensates for deaths in the service. It is prob- 
able that the percentage of Northwester.. policyholders 
exposed to the war hazard was low. 

Taking all policies together, the total dividends by 
the 1946 scale are the same as by the 1945 scale, but 
for individual policies the figures will differ consider- 
ably. In the new scale the dividends for the early 
durations are generally larger and for the later dura- 
tions and higher reserve plans generally smaller. This 
is exemplified in the follow comparison : 


$1,000 Ordinary Life—Age 40 $1,000 Full Paid Life 

1945 Sca’e 1946 Scale 1945 Scale 1946 Scale 

Year Net Payment Net Payment Age Dividend Dividend 
1 $24.02 $23.51 40 $5.15 $4.24 
5 23.55 23.14 50 240 4.34 
10 23.04 22.68 60 5.47 4.44 
15 22.82 22.55 70 6.30 4.89 
20 22.50 22.47 80 7.47 5.79 


The rate of interest on option settlements and divi- 
dend accumulations will be 3% in the case both of non- 
withdrawable and withdrawable funds. 
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AND YOURS 


This Christmastide we give all the joys 
handed down through the ages—give 
you health, wealth and happiness. 


May the tragedies of the past few years 
serve as a great leavener so that we may 
all rebuild with wisdom and justice, re- 
build, in the guiding beams of the Star 
of Bethlehem, PEACE ON EARTH, 
GOOD WILL TO ALL MEN. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company" 











FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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OPPORTUNITY 


The Pan-American Life Offers: 


@ A complete line of Policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 


@ One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in 
America—Commissions plus cash allowances. 


@ A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New 
Fieldmen. 


@ A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 


@ Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
Illustrations. 


@ Prospects for Insurance furnished through a 
Proven System. 


Yes, this JS your opportunity. Write us—Your in- 
quiry will be welcome. Let us discuss with you your 
many opportunities for success under a Pan-American 
Contract. 


Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


It would be a courtesy fo Best's Insurance News 
if you will mention the name of this publication 
when replying to the above advertisement. Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company. 








TT 
“AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS, Executive Vice-Pres. 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Acquires Mortgage Firm 


Occidental Life Insurance Company of Los Angeles 
California and Transamerica Corp. have jointly pur: 
chased the entire stock of Allied Building Credits, Ine. 
well-known St. Paul mortgage firm with approximately 
$17 millions of assets, as announced October 19 } 
President Dwight L. Clarke. 


The purchase was made from the associated Weyer 
haeuser companies which formed Allied Build 
Credits a decade ago to provide merchandising assist 
ance for lumber dealers through the acquisition of in- 
stalment notes and making of residential mortgage 
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“Allied Building Credits, Inc., has been one of ou "tire 
principal mortgage correspondents for a number ojf™ the 


years and we have enjoyed very satisfactory relations 
with them,” Mr. Clarke said in outlining how the new 
purchase will expand Occidental’s access to high-grade 
investments in the mortgage field. The Company’s port- 
folio already contains a substantial block of mortgage 
paper accquired through ABC, he said, and there isa 
sizeable amount of Occidental creditor’s insurance in 
force on the Allied Building Credits loans. 


“Our Company has been active for many years in 
the home financing field,” Mr. Clarke pointed out. “We 
look upon the small and medium-sized homes of this 
country as one of the safest forms of security in which 
to invest our funds. We believe in encouraging the wage 
and salary earners to acquire homes of their own and 
the independence such ownership brings to them. The 
coming decade in our opinion will see an activity in this 
field which is difficult to visualize at this time.” 


PENN MUTUAL 


Has Billion in Assets 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. has passed the billion dollar mark in 
assets for the first time in its history and has joined 
ranks with the big ten life insurance companies of the 
world whose individual assets are over $1,000,000,000. 
This total represents an increase of over $50,000,000 in 
Penn Mutual assets during 1945 it was announced last 
month by John A. Stevenson, president. 


In passing the billion dollar mark, the Penn Mutual 
—now in its 99th year—also qualifies for listing with 43 
top-ranking business firms in the United States with 
total resources of one billion dollars or more. The com- 
pany becomes the 44th member of the distinguished 
group of private business enterprises who boast mem- 
bership in the Billion-Dollar-Club. It is interesting to 
note that of the 44 billion-dollar companies, 27, or more 
than fifty percent, are financial or insurance institutions. 
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Assets of the Company shown in the first annual 
report in 1848 were $31,858. At that time the Com- 
pany had issued 418 policies compared with the 673,232 
policies and annuity contracts in force today. 


Kingsley Dies 


William H. Kingsley, retired as chairman of the 


. 19 i board of the Penn Mutual Life and formerly president, 


Weyer, 
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died November 1 of a heart ailment, at his home in 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, at age 76. During the 60 
years he was with the company, beginning in 1885 as 
office boy, he rose to the top post, acting as western 
financial representative from 1896 to 1903, as secretary 
and treasurer 1903 to 1906, as second vice president 
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He was president from 1936 to 1939, and chairman 
of the board from 1939 to January of 1945, when he 
retired. This was the longest period of active service 
in the history of the company. 

He served for three years as president of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania, and was chairman of 
the Life Presidents Association. 

William Harmstad Kingsley was born on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, 1869, and was educated at Girard College. 
In 1920 he was appointed to Philadelphia’s board of 
directors of city trusts, which manages the Estate of 
Stephen Girard and directs, among other trusts, its 
largest, Girard College. He was the first Girard alumnus 
to be appointed to that famous board, and he rose to the 





foremost position, its presidency, in 1940. In 1935 the 
Girard Alumni presented him with the Stephen Girard 
Award for distinguished service. 


His business directorates included the Philadelphia 
National Bank, the Fire Association of Philadelphia, 
and the United Fireman’s Insurance Company. He was 
a member of the Union League, and the Philadelphia 
Country Club. During World War I he was director 
of personnel for the American Red Cross in Washing- 
ton. 

The War Service Bureau of the company has just 
published an additional booklet in a series devoted to 
the fighting man. The new edition is called “Now That 
You Are Out of Service.” The purpose of the booklet 
is to attempt to enable the underwriter to re-establish 
contact with policyholders now returning from the 
armed services and to make new friends among veterans. 
It also contains a brief outline of the things a veteran 
should do immediately after his discharge. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Executive Promotions 


Election of three new Second Vice Presidents and 
four assistant secretaries, as well as the creation of a 
new Industrial division, were announced last month fol- 
lowing a meeting of the Board of Directors of The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, Newark, 


N. J. 


DECEMBER I, 1945 
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Edited TO and FOR BROKERS 


@ FRIENDLY-HUMAN-NEIGHBORLY 
GOOD NATURED....... 


Issued about once a month to develop closer 
fellowship with General Insurance Brokers. 


ARE YOU GETTING IT? 


If not, phone or write your General Agent. 
He will be glad to put you on his mailing list. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 
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PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE—Continued 


In addition to these changes, there were four pro- 
motions in the Industrial agencies group, including a 
new supervisor, division manager and two assistant 
managers. In announcing the changes, the company de- 
clared : 

“The Industrial field territory will be divided into 
seven groups of three divisions each (a new division, 
Division T, was created November 19). Each of these 
groups, which will be called Northern, Eastern, South- 
ern, North Eastern, Central, North Central, and West- 
ern, will be in charge of an assistant secretary. 

“Arthur C. Metz, Second Vice President, will super- 
vise the North Eastern and Eastern Groups and Divi- 
sion D of the Southern Group. 

“Louis H. Schmidt, Assistant Secretary, has been 
elected Second Vice President and will supervise the 
Western and Northern Groups, and Division K of the 
Southern Group. 

“Frederick H. Schulze, Assistant Secretary, has been 
elected Second Vice President and will supervise the 
Central and North Central Groups, and Division N of 
the Southern Group. 

“Orville E. Beal, C.L.U., Assistant Secretary, has 
been elected Second Vice President and will handle gen- 
eral duties in connection with the supervision of the 
Industrial Agencies. 

“Clarence Barton, Assistant Secretary, will be in 
charge of the Northern Group. 

“Alfred Wiedman, Assistant Secretary, will be in 
charge of the Central Group. 

“Louis E. Kelly, C.L.U., Assistant Secretary, will be 
in charge of the North Central Group. 

“John F. Ekdahl, C.L.U., Supervisor, has been elected 
Assistant Secretary and will be in charge of the South- 
ern Group. 

“John Ferris, C.L.U., Supervisor, has been elected 
Assistant Secretary and will be in charge of the North 
Eastern Group. 


“Joseph F. Kiley, Supervisor, has been elected As- 
sistant Secretary and will be in charge of the Eastern 
Group. 

“Paul B. Palmer, Supervisor, has been elected As- 
sistant Secretary and will be in charge of the Western 
Group. 


“Joseph T. Ferris, Attorney, Law Department, has 
been transferred to the Industrial Agencies, promoted 
to Supervisor, and assigned to special duties.” 

President D’Olier announced that Division T would 
comprise 18 districts, which are to be transferred from 
the Northern section of Division @ (Pacific Coast) and 
the Western section of the Canadian Division. At the 
same time other districts will be transferred in various 
divisions in order to equalize the respective units. 


It was also announced that the manager of the new 
Division T will be William Ingram, Jr., who has been 
assistant manager of the Canadian Division. Other pro- 
motions include Charles G. Holmberg, who has been 
chief clerk of Division C; and Ray W. Ruffner, chief 
clerk of Division D, who remains in that division as 
assistant manager. Holmberg has been assigned to 
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Division “T” as assistant manager and Morgan 
Taylor, who has been assistant manager of Divisio 
will be transferred to Division T in the same capag 


SHENANDOAH LIFE 


Matthews, Actuary 


The Shenandoah Life Insurance Company, Roang 
Va., announces the election of Arthur N. Matthew 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, as Actuary. Mr. Matthews has 
signed his position as Vice President and Actuary 
the Atlas Life Insurance Company and went with 
Shenandoah Life in early November. Mr. Matthew 
a native of Detroit. He was graduated from the 
versity of Michigan in 1922 with the degree of Bach 
of Arts. At the University, he majored in Actua 
Science under Professor Glover. 

He was Actuary and Assistant Secretary of the 
servative Life Insurance Company of America at Sot 

3end, Indiana, for sixteen years, and has been 
President and Actuary of the Atlas Life Insuram 
Company since 1938. 
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WEST COAST LIFE 
Re-Enters Philippines 





3 
On October 30 last, Walter E. Hebel, Agency Secre # 
tary of the West Coast Life Insurance Company, Sa Ys 
Francisco, California, sailed for the Philippine Islands 
to re-establish the offices of the company there. bys 
The office, when opened, will make payments oi 
claims, policy loans and cash values as well as reinstate- 
ment of policies and collection of premiums. Mr. Hebel 
expects to remain in Manila for 6 months before re- 
turning to San Francisco. Prior to the outbreak of 
the war he was Resident Secretary for the company 
and was released last May after serving three years off 
internment in Santa Tomas prison. any § 
Upon Mr. Hebel’s return to the United States thehelp « 
company’s affairs in Manila will be handled by Robert 
E. Cecil as Resident Manager. 
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WOODMEN CENTRAL LIFE 
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The Woodmen Central Life Insurance Company, 
Lincoln, Nebraska was examined (Association) by the] f 
Insurance Departments of Nebraska, Ohio and Mich 
gan as of August 8, 1944. The date of the previous 
examination was August 31, 1941. The examiners 
made no criticisms of the company’s operations. 
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fmen—and do all in medical power for our hospital- 
zed heroes! 


Make December a plantwide TOP-THE-QUOTA 
rive! Now’s the time to spotlight your Payroll 
avings Plan—and “brief” your Bond-selling organ- 
zation for fast, last minute action! 


Resolicit every employee to buy 
the New F.D.R. Memorial $200 Bond 


BEST’S 











The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


INSURANCE 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 


and the 
HOME STRETCH 


The new Franklin Delano Roosevelt $200 Bond — 


better than actual cash because it earns interest—is 


a strong building stone toward the secure future of 
every employee-purchaser! 


From now ’til the New Year — with plant rallies, 
interdepartmental contests and resolicitation—keep 


Payroll Savings Plan Bond-buying at a new Victory 
Loan high! Buying a Victory Bond is the best way of 
saying “Welcome Home” to our returning veterans! 


Also an active aid in assuring pros- 
perity to your nation, your employees 
—and your own industry! 
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All American Assurance, 
(New Company) 
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Amalgamated Life, New York 
(Capital and Surplus Increased) . 
merican National, Galveston 
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(Liberalizes War Clause Undr.) .. 
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(Changes Interest Base) 
(Billion $ Company) 
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Bankers Union, Denver 

(Correct Figures) .... 
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Boston Mutual, Boston 
(Johnstone Actuary) 
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(Capital Increased Aug. 
(War & Aviation Clauses) . Aug. 
olonial Life, Jersey City 

(Walscheid Dies)...........- ous 
olumbian National, Boston’ 

(Agents’ Retirement Plan) 
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(Hospital & Sur, ical 
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(War Claims in Full) 
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(Non-Medical Increased) 


(Claim P. 
(Aviation Coverage) 


(Veterans’ Program 
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National Life, 
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Great American Reserve, Dallas 
34nboaesnese --May 65 
Great Northern Life, Chicago 
(Pauley, V. P. & Actuary) 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 


(Liberal. War & re ol Clauses) Sept. 
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(War Restriction Eased) 
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(Returning Service —— 
(Secretary Bradley to Retire) . 
(American Success Story) 

Midland Mutual, Columbus 
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(President Nation Dies) 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 
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Mutual Life, New York 
aid Sans Policy) 
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National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
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(Progress During ar) 
National Old Line’ Little aoe 
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National l’ublic Service, Seattie 
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New England Mutual, Boston 
(R. 1. Rates Increased) eo 

New York Life, New York 
(100th Anniversary). 
(Hxecutive Changes) 
(Favorably Examined) 

(New Non-Medical Limits) 
(Hliminates War Clause) 
North American Accident, prumensedl 
(Enters Life Field) 

(Secures Eureka-Maryland Life 
Business) 

Northwestern Life, Seattle 
(Examined) 

Northwestern Mutual, “Milwaukee 
(Revised War & Aviation Rest. >. 
(Nine Months’ Results) 

(1946 Dividend Seale) De 

Northwestern yor Minneapolis 
(Par Policies tp 2% 

(New Directors) .... 

Occidental -_ Lee Angeles 
Increases 
pee an Mh, 

(New Par 
(Acquires Mort: ~ 

Occidental Life, Raleigh 
(Favorably Examined) ...... oo. AUS. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Liberlizes War Restrictions) 

C.8.0. Policy) 

ola American Life, Seattle 
(New Company) 

Ovmete National Life, Seattie 
(Examined) ... 

Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Liberalizes ‘Air Coverage)........ 
(Further Restoration Non-Can). 
(Liberalizes Aviation Coverage) . 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester 
(Entering Juvenile Field) .. 

Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
(Stock Dividend).. 

Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Field Force Coverage) 

(Has Billion in Assets) 
(Kingsley Dies) 
(Veterans’ Booklet) 

Pilot Life, Greensboro 
(Merges with Gate “city) 

(New Vice President) ............ Sept. 81 

Protective Life, Birmingham 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Nov. 76 

Prudential, Newark 
War Hazard Premiums Reduced) June 78 
(Group Plan for Commercial Credit) 
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Public Service Life, Health & Acc., Seattle 
(Examined) Nov. 77 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
(Favorubly Examined)..... 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 
(Examined ccocceduly 66 
Seaboard Life, Houston 
(Control to American General) ..Aug. 63 
Security Life & Trust, Winston- Salem 
(Favorably Examined) July 66 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 
(Increases Dividend Scale).... 
(El minates War Clause) 
Security Mutual Life, Lincoln 
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(Matthews, Actuary) 
Standard Life, Indianapolis 
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Standard Life, Pittsburgh 
(Control Purchased) 
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(New Compensation Plan) 
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(Favorably Examined) ...........Nov. 78 
Sunset Life, Olympia 
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(Lloyd President) 
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(Aviation ee 
(Zacher Dies) 
Union Mutual Life, * Portland 
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(Authorized Stock Increased) .. 
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(Premium Rates Revised) N 
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(New Company) 
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. July 68 
.. July ' 
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